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Have you ever tried 
Post Toasties with 
Strawberries? 
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Double-Crisp avd Double-Good 
because they’re Double-Thick! 


Crisp, golden flakes of selected white corn, fresh 
from the toasting oven to your table, Post Toasties 
are Double-Crisp and Double-Good because they’ re 
Double-Thick. Each delicious flake keeps its golden 
promise, down to the very 


holding its crispness and 
cream. Write for a free 


Toasties, Double-Thick Corn Flakes, and make the 


Milk or Cream Test. Sce 
and good they are. 
Postum Cereal Company, Iac., 


Michigan. 
Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn 


Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts and Post's Bran Chocolate. 


Post Toasties 24 20 Corn Flakes 


Stay crisp in@m 
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YOU DO THIS 


Can you spare a few hours a week te 
earn $50 to $150 a month’ We pay 
liberal commissions on orders 
take from fiends for our bea 
marble and granite monuments 
Working outit absolutcly FREE 
Write for information TODAY! 


Marble & Granite Ce. 
272 Confederate Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 



























Send Order Now to 
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only 
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Housewife’s Calendar 


OWforx?4 s 
that has become mildewed can 


be restored by putting lemon juice on 
the spots and exposing to strong sun- 
shine. 


August 2—Material 


Tuesday, August 3—Do not give baby 
“tastes” of food from the table if you 
wish to keep him well and happy through 
the hot summer weather 

Wednesday, August 4—Are any of 
your young people going away to school 
or college this year? We shall be glad 
to help you plan their clothes or to assist 
in any other way, if you will write us. 


Thursday, August 5—‘“There is only 
one way to secure your daily ration of 
vitamines. Eat simple natural foods, 


many fruits and green leafy vegetables, 
with whole grain products, and you will 
be well nourished without the addition of 


yeast cakes or vitamine tablets,” says 
one diet authority. 
Friday, August 6—Adding a bit of toi- 


let vinegar to the bath water gives a de- 
lightful sense of dainty coolness. There 
are many splendid kinds sold at the drug 
stores or you can make one at home. To 
do this mix % pint white vinegar, 1 pint 
alcohol, 1 tablespoon household ammonia 


and a few drops of good perfume. Use 
about a spoonful to a tub of water. 
Saturday, August 7—Tomato sand- 


wiches are good for supper at home or 
for the picnic. Add a little grated onion 
to them if you would have them particu- 


larly delicious. 
Sunday, August 8—Never remember 
a favor you have shown: never forget 


one you have received. 


Just Suppose 


§ PPOSE you want to know how 
Ve to make pickles. 
Suppose you don’t know how to feed 


the two-year-old 

Suppose you want games for your next 
party. 

Suppose you wish to make beautiful 
things for your home 

Suppose you want to know about fash- 
ions. 

Suppose you 
in the kitchen. 

Suppose you can find out about all these 
things and many, many others—easily, 
quickly, cheaply. 

Suppose this knowledge will bring you 
happiness at home and admiration from 
your neighbors. 

Suppose thousands of other 
know how to get this information. 

Won't it pay you to do it too? 

Of course it will! 

Then read the special woman's issues 
of The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Ii oman. 


are troubled with ants 


women 


Sing a Song of Summer 


ING a song of summer days 
And sunny fields of clover; 
Breezes sweet on woodland ways, 
With white clouds winging over. 


Sing a song of summer time, 
Oi buttercups and roses; 
Sing a merry littl rhyme 
Of charms each flower discloses. 


Sing a song of summer, now, 
Sing it ere it's over; 
Sing a song of fragrant mow, 
Of timothy and clover. 


BLAINE C. BIGLER. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA.. UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGEESS OF MARCH 3. 1879. 
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DESIGNS 


379 NEEDLEWORK I 


AND IDEAS 


HIS is but a 
| part of what 
you get in six 
fascinating issues 
of Needlecraft 
Magazine. Im- 
agine the joy you 
will experience as 
each monthly issue 
brings to you the 
newest, smartest, 
most beautiful de- 
signs for embroid- 
ery, crocheting, 
knitting and many 
other interesting 
kinds of hand work. 
No matter what 
your heart may be set upon 
creating, whether it be colorful embroid s, 
or little knitted garmens for baby, dainty 
luncheon sets or modish dresses for your 
self, there’s a world of help and inspiration in 
every issue of this distinctive publication 
Every design and idea shown is clearly illus 
trated with step-by-step directions so sim ply 
written that even a beginner can follow then, 
with complete success. 


More Than a 
Million Subscribers 


Needlecraft is 








much more than a maga- 
zine. It is the national leader in needle 
work In more than a million homes its 
coming is eagerly awaited each month 
Mothers and daughters look upon it as 


their constant guide in beautifying the home 
and in giving the distinctive charm of fine 
handwork to lovely garments. To win new 
friends we make this special 


Money Back Offer 


Send the coupon below with only 25 cents, 


in coin or stamps, and we will send you 
Needlecraft month by month (ffor _ six 
months. Six wonderful issues, each cram 
med full of up-to-the-minute needlework de 
signs and ideas will be yours for this small 
sum. Can you overlook this splendid offer, 
particularly when we say—if, after receiving 
three copies, you are not more than satis- 


fied, simply and we will refund 


your money. 


NEEDLECRAFT PUBLISHING CO} 
67 Weston St., 


write us 


Augusta, Maine 


Needlecraft Publishing Co., | 
| 67 Weston St., Augusta, Me. | 
| T accept your liberal offer of Needlecraft sor | 
| six months and enclose 2% cents—coin or stumps. | 
I understand that if after receiving 3 issues, I 
| am not satisfied, you will return my money | 
| Name | 
: Street or R.F.D | 
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has had a great influence for good 
upon him. It might be that if she 
were to marry him it would stimu- 
late his ambition and will power 
and cause him to become a very 


CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, JULY 31, 
great physician, and to develop a 


ONMeiss Bessie F Decides 


hand, it would not be unreasonable to expect that 


| IVE opportunities were 
offered Miss Bessie in 

Alice Keenen Cripps’ in- 

teresting story that we 

published in the Early Summer Num- 

ber for Farm Women. Miss Bessie 


could have the school at an advanced salary. She could woman after God’s own pattern. A man and a 


go to a university, or she could marry a millionaire, a 
doctor, or a farmer. To decide which of the five pro- 


woman must have the love that passeth under- 
standing for each other to make a true home where 
there is happiness and companionship and appreci- 





posals to accept was a problem too difficult for one girl, 
so you were appealed to. We offered a prize for 
the best letter. The answers have come from all over 
our Southland and from as far north as Maine and as 
far west as California. 

All of the letters are excellent. We wish it were 
possible to print every one of them. We do 
indeed thank each and every one of you who 
wrote Miss Bessie for your share in mak- 
ing the contest such a wonderful success, 

Naturally among these thousands of 
writers there is a wide diversity of opinion. 
Some of you people feel that the only thing 
for Miss Bessie to do is to go to college, 
others wish her to teach and many are in 
favor of her marrying. Some want her 
to marry one man; some another. Indeed 
about fifteen hundred of the writers 
favored the farmer absolutely. The judges 
have selected five letters for us to pub- 
lish that the arguments in favor of each 
offer may be represented. 


The First Prize Letter 


HE first prize was awarded 

to Leon D. Martin of 

Sunny Brook Farm, Gar- 

tand County, Arkansas. The rea- 

sons he gives for his choice of 

John Armstrong, the farmer, are 

interesting, sensible, and well 

thought out. Following is his letter : 
“I would advise Bessie to 
marry John Armstrong for 

the simple, yet great, reason that he loves her and 

she loves him. This letter alone offers her genuine 

love, which is the greatest thing in the world. The 

greatest gift any man can offer a woman is his love, 

Strengthened by a clean life and a strong body. 


“The letter from the millionaire, Mr. Brown, 
offers Bessie wealth, luxury, pleasure, comfort, 
and the chance to help others in a large way; but 
it does not offer her love. Bessie is willing to give 
her love to others, and it would not be fair for her 
to go through life receiving no love in return. The 
life Bessie would live with the millionaire must 
hecessarily be more or less superficial, because the 
fundamental principle of love is left out. 


ation and beauty.” 


In Favor of Education 


ANY, many hundreds of the letters urged 
ON Miss Bessie to go to college. Here is a 
particularly fine letter from Mrs, Lavelle 
Joyner of Lauderdale County, Mississippi, suggest- 
ing that she avail herself of the chance made pos- 
sible by Grandpa Barton :— 


“T hope Miss Bessie will accept Grandpa Barton’s 
wonderful offer to send her for three years to a 
great university. I appreciate this offer because 
I married before I finished my school career 
and I have felt the need of schooling since. 
Every girl needs an education. A housewife, 
I find, needs an education just as°much as a 
teacher or a member of any other profession. 

“Miss Bessie may think it is very hard to 
turn down the offer of teaching again in 
Pavo, with a raise of $50 per month, and she 
may find it difficult to reject her suitors. But 
she will soon realize what a real education 
means if she accepts the offer of Grandpa 
Barton. 

















“When Miss Bessie has finished at 
.- this big Eastern university, she will 
be able to get almost any kind of a 
position she chooses. She will 
be able to teach in a large school 
or even in a college. Then when 
she decides to marry she will 
know more about choosing wise- 
ly. She will also be able to help 
her husband in whatever kind of 
work he may do. 

“T would rather have an edu- 
cation than all the riches of the world, for it goes 
further in many ways and will do more good than 
money alone. Money is a good thing to have, but 
an education is far better, in my sight. Money will 
not procure what an education will, for one could 
not get a position worth keeping if one had money 
and no education.” is 


Teaching School Is Best 


HERE were some who felt that a life of ser- 
@5 vice, teaching schools, was the very best life 

of all. Paul W. Gay of Chesterfield County, 
Virginia, is an advocate of this course in his well 
written letter :— 

“In my opinion, among the propositions present- 
ed in the five letters to Miss Bessie, the best one 
for her to accept is the position as teacher for 
another year. 

“First, consider the letter of Grandpa Barton. 
This is generous. It offers a great opportunity 
which, if accepted, would fit Miss Bessie for doing 
even greater work than she was able to accomplish 
the past year. But I do not consider it an accept- 
able proposition under her circumstances. Presum- 
ing that she really desires to take a course at a 
university, it would be better for her to pay her 
own expenses, if she could, than to accept them as 
a gift. With the increase of $50 a month in her 
salary, she could save money for this. 

“Next, let us consider the proposal of Mr. Brown, 
the rich man. Though 
he says, ‘I respect you, 
his letter has a supe- 
rior tone which does 
not indicate the degree 
of respect necessary to A 
insure a happy mar- 


“The next letter, from Superintendent Baker, 
gives her a chance to continue a life of service as 
teacher and at a greater salary. But no matter 
how well she might serve, her greatest ability, 
which is that of making a true home, would 
always be wasted. 

“The letter from Dr. Hargraves shows that 

€ssie must truly be a wonderful woman. Men 
who have changed their lives deserve respect; but * 
men who have always lived clean lives deserve 

‘ More. There is always the chance that a man who 
has broken away from an old life may sometimes 
slip back into it. Bessie pities him, and pity is akin 
to love; but it is not love. 

“The letter from Grandpa Barton offers Bessie 
training, but Bessie is exceptionally well equipped 
for life already. 

“The last letter from John Armstrong, the farm- 
er, offers Bessie nothing but love, which is, after 
all, the greatest thing in the world. It offers her 
a chance to make a comfortable home with the 
man she loves in the midst of beauty made by God 

imself, where there shall be happiness and peace 
and the laughter of children. Where love is, there 












_ 8God also, John Armstrong humbly offers Bessie riage of love and con- 4 => 
_ the supreme gift of his love and life, and does not tentment. = 
tven believe that it will be accepted, because he “In the case of Dr. .—weA 
S not realize that his gift is the desire of every Hargraves, Miss Bessie —— 
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he might revert to his former habits of living. 


“It seems to me that John Armstrong, the farm- 
er, offers by far the best chance for her future 
happiness in marriage. He has unquestionable 
character and high ideals, which would come near- 
er matching those of Miss Bessie than those of 
either of the other men. But I do not think she 
should accept him yet. In fact, he has not made a 
proposal of marriage. But judging from his letter, 
a little encouragement would lead to one. 

“By accepting the position in the Pavo school 
for another year, she could continue to do a great 
good for the people of the community. Anyway, 
love should become mutual before she accepts any 
marriage proposal.” 


Reasons for Marrying the Doctor 


HE letter of Miss Cora Gillespie, Tate County, 
Mississippi, has been chosen to represent those 
who favor the doctor’s suit :— 


“As I have never taught, never been to a uni- 
versity, and never married, I can’t help Miss Bessie 
decide from experience. But I think Miss Bessie 
is entirely too popular for a good teacher. It seems 
to me, Miss Bessie is too anxious for the love and 
good will of pupils, parents, and community at 
large to have the intellectual welfare of the pupils 
at heart, and would make a better wife than teach- 
er. Let her take the doctor and make avery useful 
man of him, for with her love and help he could 
do a great good, and be a great man. As she is so 
sweet tempered and has a smile for every one she 
could help him in many ways in his practice. 

“He says her love has pulled him up and made 
him over, which is a great good to begin with. 
And with her love he could stay up and keep going, 
up and up to the top. Miss Bessie would have a 
husband to be proud of, and I think the doctor loves 
her to distraction and would make her happy.” 


Riches Mean Opportunities for Service 


EW were the letters recommending that Miss 
Bessie accept Mr. Brown. Yet the one by Min- 
ter W. Robbins of Selma, Dallas County, Ala., 

full of good sense and is quite as unselfish as any 


of the others :— 


“T think Miss Bessie should consider the call of 
duty while reading the five letters. She knows the 
under-privileged children in her classes. She has 
gone into homes in Pavo that are darkened by dis- 
ease and trouble of many kinds. Just as many of 
us, she has sighed, ‘If I were only rich I could 
help: these people.’ 

“Mr. Brown's proposal is full of the deepest re- 
spect. He admires her for her high ideals, lovely 
character, and would honor her as his wife. She 
knows this and must feel that life is offering her 
the opportunity where she can be a help to others; 

a big-hearted, lovable, Christian woman, 
she will prove a strong, purposeful 
leader with the means that the great 

Mr. Brown will put at her disposal. 

Now she can make many bright dreams 

come true! 

“Also Miss Bessie should real- 
ize that in spite of Mr. Brown’s 
wealth he has never known what 
a real home means, and she 
could make him happy. I feel 
sure that if Miss Bessie ac- 
cepts Mr. Brown’s offer the 
greatest good to the largest 
number will surely follow her 
lecision.” 

And as a splendid surprise we 
give the end of the story as 
written by Mrs. Cripps her- 
self. (Concluded from issue 
of May 29.) 

(Concluded on page 16) 















“We plough the fields and scatter 
The good seed o’er the land, 

But it is fed and watered 

By God's Almighty Hand.” 


O SANG the three children with all their 
might from the Harvest hymn by Johaan 
Schulz. This summer’s concert in the 
school auditorium was a gala night for 
Danny, Mary, and little Ben. All dressed up, they were 
to go on the platform and sing their pieces. (See them 
on the front cover.) My, but it had 
taken a deal of work to get them 
to the schoolhouse clean and fresh 
looking! Oh, the gusto and the 
vim with which they sang! They 
were timid at first, but later, when 
their second song came, they sang: 


“Ho! it’s come, kids, come! 

With a bim! bam! bum! 

Here’s little Billy bangin’ on his 
big bass drum! 

He’s a-marchin’ round the room, 

With his feather-duster plume 

A-noddin’ an’ a-bobbin’ with his bim! bam! boom!” 


with a waving of their fists and stamping of the plat- 
form that brought down the house. 





An Impromptu Contest 


“The minstrel boy to the war has gone, 

In the ranks of death you'll find him. 

His father’s sword he has girded on, 

And his wild harp slung behind him. 
‘Land of Song,’ said the warrior bard, 
’Tho all the world betray thee, 

One sword, at least, thy rights shall guard, 


One faithful harp shall praise thee! 


sang big Jim Grearson suddenly, loudly, and cheerily 
on the steps of the schoolhouse after the concert. His 
voice was as big as his body and the lilt of it as en- 
gaging as his smile. 

The moon made the place almost as light as day, so 
the crowd, pouring from the schoolhouse and making 
towards their cars, smiled good-humoredly as they 
stopped their desultory conversation and listened to 
Thomas Moore's old Irish air, made so familiar to us 
in records by John McCormack. As he drew up with 
martial bearing to the group, near his car, several 
people there laughed and clapped. “We thought the 
concert ended in the hall, Jim,” someone called out. 

There were several cars parked under the same tree 
and one of the women turned to Mrs. Grayson and said, 
“That song is as good as the one your children sang 
tonight.” 

“Stevenson’s ‘Billy and His Drum,’” she replied. 
“Don't your children sing it?” 

“My children never sing anything,” was the aston- 
ishing reply. 

“Never sing! Why, what’s wrong? 
sing,” Mrs, Grayson declared. 
“Nothing’s wrong,” replied the neighbor, 
whole group started to get into their cars. 
reckon nobody in our family has a voice.” 

“Oh, we all have voices of some kind. A very great 
teacher of music has declared that anyone who can 
carry a tune can be taught to sing. Anyway a home 
can have music without voices,” Mrs. Grayson added. 
She paused a little while and then questioned Mr. Phil- 
lips who had come up beside her. Don't you think 
music is too beautiful an influence to be neglected in 
any home, whether the family is really musical or not?” 


Children always 


as the 
“T just 


“So important that I believe,” he replied earnestly, 
“that almost anyone can look back, if he will, and re- 
member one or more times in which music has been a 
great factor toward determining his future:” He looked 
at Mr. Grearson and said, “Don’t you agree with me, 
Jim?” 


Temptation Resisted 


- T MAKES me think of the time that music 
made a college career possible to me,” he 
told her slowly. Because of the stillness of 

the lovely night, his voice carried to those around him. 

He continued with a half smile: “I was discouraged 

and I felt a little abused, as boys of that age sometimes 

will when they see little money and no end to the farm 
work. Other boys went to college and I saw no reason 
why I should not go, too. I decided that if I could not 

zo to college, I would run away and earn money. I 

got to town; succeeded in persuading the brakeman of 

a local train to let me ride on his freight that night. 


“As evening fell, the town band played, and after 
a while the strains of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ came to 
me as I waited in the shadows of the little station. I 
thought of myself—lonely, cold, and in a far land, as 


Se he ate i , —; 


By MRS. W. N. HUTT 


“Odes Griping Grief the Heart Doth Rend, 
‘ And Doleful Dumps the mind oppress, 
Then Music with her silver sound 

Makes Mug-wumps weep in great distress.” 














Howard Payne had been when he wrote the 

I crouched against the building and cried like 
a baby. Then a determination came to me, and I got 
up, threw my shoulders back and trudged home 
through the night. 

“We worked hard that summer. Fortune favored 
us also,.and next fall there was money for me and my 
college.” He paused; then—‘“I reckon I would be a 
tramp somewhere now if it had not been for that 
music.” 

“Tt is such a glorious night and we all feel so fine 
after the concert, let’s loiter a while and each tell his 
or her own experience in music,” said someone in the 
shadows. A few sat in the cars, several on the run- 
ning boards and the rest stood around; the big, South- 
ern moon casting deep, black shadows. 

“What about you, Emily?” said Mrs. Grayson, look- 
ing toward Miss Saunders. 


John 
words. 


“One time when I was a young woman, I went to 
New York, as some of you remember,” she began hesi- 
tatingly, “to take my mother to see an eminent doctor. 
You recollect she passed away while there, I was 
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offered a position and my impulse was to take it; but 
I knew my little brothers and sisters needed me at 








home. I was sick with worry. Walking along one day 
and thinking, almost deciding to accept the position, 
the chimes of Grace Church pealed forth and ‘He 
Leadeth Me’ came as a direct message to my troubled 
mind. I had forgotten that I could go to One for 
guidance; but I recited with the bells :— 

‘He leadeth me. Oh blessed thought, 

Oh, words with heavenly comfort fraught; 

Whate’er I do, Where’er I be, 

Still, ‘tis His Hand that leadeth me.’ 
Then and there I made my decision to do my duty and 
have never been sorry.” 


Sighs Turned to Laughter 


ad qS IT my turn?” Mr. Sykes asked. “My ex- 
perience is not so beautiful, but was quite as 


: effective. When I was a young man, my 
wife and two children died of diphtheria. It was when 
I lived on my father’s farm down in Georgia. I could 
not work, nor eat, nor sleep; so at last I got on the 
train and went to New Orleans. One evening I saw 
crowds going into the theater and I followed.. It was 
‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch’ that was being 
played. I expect all of you here have read the story. 
You will remember how Miss Hazy married the village 
weakling, a good-natured, well-meaning man, but never 
able to resist the convivial cup. You recollect how he 
took Miss Hazy, the timid, never beautiful, but now 
shriveled spinster, long past the prime of life, on his 
knee and sang those words of Thomas Moore, the Irish 
bard, through his sad-colored, drooping mustache :— 

‘Believe me if all those endearing young charms 
Which I gaze on so fondly today, 

Were to change by tomorrow and fleet in my arms, 
Like fairy gifts fading away. 

Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment thou art, 





The Progressive Farmer 


OMeusic’s Great “© xpansion 


In Highest Glee or Deepest Grief Music Finds a Place in Our Hearts 


Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin, each wish of my heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly still.’ 

“It was quite the funniest thing I had ever seen in 
my high-strung condition; I laughed with abandon and 
hysteria. I remember very little else of the play be- 
cause new life had come to me with the ability to 
laugh again. That night I walked for hours, I threw 
back my shoulders, I saw God’s stars, I got a grip on 
myself and determined that there was still work and 
life for me. Shortly after I came here and bought my 
farm. You know the rest. And now whose turn is it?” 


Early Training in Music 


“ HAT about you, Sally? Are you too young 
to have had an experience with music?” 


“I suppose I am,” she said, “but I was 
reading something the other day that made me realize 
how much young people could give to the world if they 
knew music. It was about that young Frenchman, 
Rouget DeLisle, who composed the immortal Marsel- 
laise. It was during the terrible times and scenes of 
the French Revolution that he was inspired to write 
the magnificent battle song of outraged liberty :— 

"Ye sons of France awake to glory! 
Hark, Hark! what myriads bid you rise! 
To arms, to arms, ye brave! 

The avenging sword unsheathe! 
March on, march on! 

All hearts resolved, to victory or death.’ 

“He could do no more as a soldier. Even the Ger- 
mans have paid their tribute to him. The great poet, 
Heine, said, ‘What a song! It thrills me with fiery de- 
light, it kindles within me the glowing star of enthu- 
siasm and the swift rocket of desire.’” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Grayson commented, “but had that young 
fellow never had any training, as a child, in time, 
rhythm or melody, he could not have given that stir- 
ring, martial air to the world.” 

“I do believe in children having some musical train- 
ing at home,” commented one of the women. 

“Is that practical?” objected one who stood near. 
“How could I, for instance, who know nothing about 
music, train my children? And certainly I have no 
money to pay for music lessons.” 

“T think you can do a great deal,” said Mrs. Phil- 
lips. “In the first place, the greatest thing about sing- 
ing is to sing. It develops the vocal chords, the sense 
of sound, and the love of self-expression. What is the 
use of a Caruso or a Melba if neither of them sang? 
You can let the child sing—not howl, mind you, not 
shout, not bellow, not bawl,—but sing from his throat. 
Then you can teach him to stand so that he gives his 
diaphragm full room; how to breathe deeply. You can 
take time to hear the children sing, and, while you are 
teaching melody, to teach them to pronounce the words 
well.” 

“How on earth could one teach time to a little child? 
Miss May, you're a musician—tell us all about it.” 


Teaching Time and Rhythm 


’ 


se IME can be taught at home,” she explained, 

“and the best way for children to learn time 

rhythm is through bodily movements. They 
must bend and sway and stamp and clap their hands. 
Take an easily accented old song such as ‘Mary Had 
a Little Lamb, and have the children mark time with 
their feet as they sing: left, right; left, right. Lect one 
lead off with a step of his left foot on the first syllable 
and continue to stamp on the first beat of every meas- 
ure. Then teach them to clap their hands instead of 
stamping. ; 

“Syncopated time is harder to teach,” she continued, 
“but make it a game and the children will enjoy it. 
This time each must be a wounded soldier. Tie 4 
handkerchief around each left leg, so they will remember 
to step lightly on the left foot and stamp heavily with 
the right, and then sing, accenting on the second beat, 
like this—accenting with the hand :— 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 


are stored, 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of His ter-ri-ble swift 


sword; 
His truth is marching on. 


Do You Stand Properly > 


_ HEN,” she kept on, “show the children how 
to stand properly. Just stand with the back 
flat against the wall and the heels about six 

inches away. Unless you are very well set up you caf- 

not at first touch the heels to the wall and press the 
small of the back against the wall, touching not only 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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N MY humble opinion (there really isn’t a 
touch of humility in my make-up, but it 
sounds well), no new house becomes a 
home unless it has the white day-lily grow- 
ing by the front steps. Its green rosettes of leaves and 
its exquisite white lilies almost overpowering in -their 
fragrance, somehow belong to the 
old-time ideals of home. I don’t 


mean Madonna lilies with the 
white trumpet flowers en_ tall 
stems, but the day-lilies, one 
blooming at a time, a semi-closed 
bloom, so white that only the 
Bible adjective “glistering” can 


describe it. 

I have one on each side of the 
porch steps and those pampered 
things get more watering and pet- 
ing than all the other flowers put together. This is 
the third summer since they have been planted and no 
bloom yet, but they are worth waiting for, as they will 
probably welcome back the grandchildren, they have 
such long lives. So don’t get impatient if they keep 
you waiting for blossoming time. As a rule things 
that grow quickly die the same way, while the plants 
that grow slowly also live so long you might as well 
mention them in your will for the next generation to 


enjoy. 
II 


My “Friendship Garden” is a-never-ending joy and 
is always the first thing I go to see in the morning and 
the last thing at night. Friends have been so very gen- 
erous that instead of one garden there are three—one 
Jong one extending all around the house except right at 
the back where I shall have to build an addition some 
day. Building on a hilltop, the house had to have a 
high, ugly foundation, and the top of the porch rail is 
ten feet from the ground. I was aghast when I first 
saw it until I realized what an opportunity it gave for 
mass planting, so eventually the house will look as if 
it were rising from a green flowering foundation in- 
stead of bricks. 

It was in this way that the Friendship Garden against 
the porch was started. First, came the climbing things, 
for which a special railing was built. There the fra- 
grant vines go—star jasmine, white clematis, pink 
honeysuckle—all of them scraggly and gawky yet, but 
by another year they will give a splendid green wall as 
a background for the other plantings. That done, my 
mind failed me completely, as so often happens with 
gardeners, and knowing perfectly well the habits of 
plants, I nevertheless set the small shrubs next to the 
porch and the tall ones on the outside—instead of think- 
ing what I was doing and planting the tall ones next to 
the house and ending with the dwarf ones as a border! 
Now this autumn I shall have to dig up everything and 
feverse matters. — 

Ill 


In this porch “Friendship Garden” I have planted 
all the fragrant shrubs so the house would be filled 
with the perfume and sitting out on the porch at night 
a bit of heaven. I adore perfumes—real ones I mean, 
not the bought varieties. I planted white and purple 
lilac, mock orange, baby’s breath, and boxwood, for 
there is no more pungent, pleasing odor than boxwood 
after a rain or late in the evening or early in the morn- 
ing. Between I tucked in all sorts of fragrant herbs 
and bulbs, and for color white spirea, red Pyrus Japon- 
ica, and yellow forsythia, and the whole was bordered 
with peonies, while between them to extend the blos- 
soming season is a row of hardy, early blooming chrys- 
anthemums, then outside that a row of purple flags, 
and the whole edged with violets. Wherever a spare 
bit of ground occurs there are pinks, phlox, Southern 
wood, dusty miller, zinnias, California sunflowers, orna- 
mental grasses—whatever happens to be on hand. 

Now this doesn’t mean that everything is lovely now, 
but it does mean that in a few years it will be, because 
beauty takes time in the making and it takes a good bit 
of time in the growing, but each year sees me nearer 
the goal and happy in the planning as well as the suc- 
feeding and joyous in the working. 


IV 


One big job I am planning for this autumn is to start 
alot of cuttings of the American Pillar rose and turn 
my ugly road fences into things of beauty. A sister- 
M-law began it with her fences, and the beauty of it 
this spring was enough to make Shakespeare get up in 

Stave and sing a new sonnet. She doesn’t know it 

yet, but she will give me the cuttings from her vines and 

my fences bloom like hers, I shall feel like asking 

for two crowns when I get to Heaven—I shall deserve 

Something extra for helping to bring so much more 
ty into the world. 

I can recalt no more effective climbing rose, if you 

willing to do without fragrance for the sake of 
, than the American Pillar. It’s a hardy, sturdy 
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grower, and during its one blooming season is covered 
with magnificent bunches of brilliant pink single roses. 
They grow in clumps of ten to twelve blooms with long 
stems and are fine for cutting. It is a splendid climber. 
All nurserymen keep it now and one plant will soon 
have so many shoots that you can make dozens of cut- 
tings from it and cover fences and porches and per- 
golas with the beautiful things. 


V 


I saw something new in arranging climbing roses 
this spring. A crimson rambler had been trained over 
a cedar tree, and the mingled crimson and green was 
stunning. The general effect was that the cedar was in 
bloom. I quit crimson ramblers because they had blight 
so often and I had something to do beside spray them 
eternally, but this cedar one seemed fat and hearty, so 
I think I shall try it myself. 


VI 


This afternoon as usual we are headed for the river 
for fishing and swimming, not to mention a picnic sup- 
per. I could mention several sensible things that need 
to be done about the house but I won’t. There is such 
a thing as being too sensible to be happy. And isn't it 
funny the impression we make on people without in the 
least realizing it? An acquaintance was welcoming me 
back this spring, saying she had missed me so much. 
I thanked her, and she said, “You know, last summer 
I never went to my window that I didn’t see you with 
a car full of children either going to the river or com- 
ing back from there.” I judged that possibly she 
thought I could have been more usefully employed, but 
I am not so sure about it. I know of few things pleas- 
anter than swimming around in these clean mountain 
rivers during hot summer afternoons with a crowd of 
the family children swimming and yelling and ducking 
each other. Of course, I get tired before they do, but 
time never hangs heavy on my hands so long as Arnold 
Bennett continues to write his marvelous novels and 
my eyes hold out to read them. 


VII 


I shall be quoting Massachusetts ways for a long 
time, for they have so many nice ones, but as they say 
so many pleasant things about us, turn about is fair 
play. What I wish to say now is that they use quanti- 
ties of pansies, more like we use marigolds or zinnias. 
Somehow pansies to me were rare things to be kept in 
small coldframe beds and hand- 
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It’s a dark secret locked up in the policeman’s mind, 
and all you can do is guess at it—and your guess is 
going to be wrong. The way they do up there, when 
the policeman is arresting someone else and has his 
back turned to the road is to make a wild dash past 
him when he isn’t looking and then you can count on 
ten peaceful miles before another is encountered. 


IX 


Don’t forget to put out a lot of pink gladiolus bulbs 
for cutting. All gladiolus are scraggly in the garden, 
but in the house they are lovely and last well. If you 
have a tall blue Bybee vase (and all of that pottery 
comes in artistic shapes), fill it with pink gladiolus and 
white baby’s breath and maidenhair fern, and you will 
have something so lovely and colorful you won't be 
able to do a thing that day but sit and purr for pure 
delight. 

The Bybee ware can be bought at most gift shops 
and tea houses, where they have a sales department, 
and at china stores. It comes in such good shades of 
blue that if you have a blue room you can carry out 
your color scheme with vases and jugs and it isn’t at 
all expensive. It’s awfully effective in summer cot- 
tages where expensive furnishings would ruin the chief 
charms of simplicity and color. 


X 


This autumn I must plant two paulonias so the hum- 
ming birds will have an early summer food department 
in its masses of purple blossoms. Paulonias are ugly 
with their big seedpods, so they will have to go some 
distance from the house, but humming birds are such 
lovely little things they are worth taking trouble for in 
planning for a succession of honey bloom for them. 
And while I am planning for humming birds, I think I 
shal] put in a dozen cherry seed for the other birds. 
There are always out-of-the-way and neglected corners 
in a big place where birds could be specially planned 
for and if a sparrow doesn’t fall to the ground without 
notice being taken by our Heavenly Father, maybe He 
expects us to take care of all His birds more than we 
do. Originally He gave them food and to spare in the 
forests, but as we have destroyed the forests we ought 
to make good some way. 


I love birds around me and am planting all sorts of 
shrubs and trees @ith seed and fruit to attract them 
and keep them. Already I notice a great difference in 
the number that come. I’ve been intending to put up 
martin boxes, too, but forget about it this spring till too 
late, so this time I shall get ready 
in the autumn and then I know 





ed out two or three at a time, 





but up in Massachusetts they are 
grown in fields like strawberries 
and for sale all along the 
roadside, while in the parks they 
were blossoming in between the 
tulips, completely covering the 
bare earth that always disfigures 
most bulb beds. The contrast was 
lovely between the tall-growing 
red tulips and the yellow and 
purple pansies which were also 
just as attractive between the 
pink and yellow tulips. 


The two flowers always went 
well together up there and we 
could use the same idea to ad- 
vantage. I always liked color 
combinations as well as flower 
combinations, because its nature’s 
way of planting and her way 
is always best. Another pretty 
Massachusetts flower combination, that 








once started 
goes on forever, is bordering a daffodil bed with squills 


or Scylla siberica. We don't use that darling little 
flower as we should, for it is a beautiful thing—an in- 
tense blue, coming with the daffodils and lasting a 
month or more. It is quite dwarf and makes a good 
border and then peacefully dies down and disappears 
just as the daffodils do, and any summer flowering 
plant can be grown on the top without detriment to 
either; in fact, rather with advantage, as it will shade 


the bulbs. 
VIII 


Also while I am on the subject of Massachusetts, if 
you motor up there this summer, let me warn you sol- 
emnly to beware the traffic cops, for they are the worst 
in the world. They arrest you, no matter what your 
speed or lack of it. So far as I was able to judge, 
every fifth motorist gets arrested, no matter how he 
is driving. They just do it to be sociable, I think, for 
I saw no reason in a lot of it. Also don’t try any merry 
jests on them, for they not only have no sense of 
humor themselves but just fine you extra for yours. I 
wish to pass on my sad experiences in the hope that it 
may keep you out of trouble; and above all, bear in 
mind that the speed limit i 
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’t posted up for you to see. your nose to the grindstone forever after they are set. 


there will be no forgetting during 
the rush of next spring’s planting. 


XI 

I don’t know if the thing will 
work but now that the poppies 
have gone to seed I shall scatter 
them all over the hill with a pray- 
er that they may seed themselves 
and grow wild all over the place 
as they do in France. I tried it 
last summer but the drouth was so 
terrible that scarcely anything 
came through, so my failure might 
have been caused by that. Any- 
way I shall keep on trying. A 
friend who was in Florida last 
winter told me of a cemetery there 
where phlox had been naturalized 
that way and she said the place 
was a field of blossoming phlox 
and perfectly beautiful, requiring 
no attention after the preliminary sowing. It would 
be an easy thing to try, wouldn’t it? 


XII 


After this I intend making a greater use of orna- 
mental grasses, particularly the pretty striped ribbon 
grasses. They are such thoroughly satisfactory, well- 
behaved, mind-their-own-business plants and attractive 
from the time they come out of the ground till frost 
ends them for the season. They make splendid con- 
trasts in mass planting or do well alone. I shall use 
more of them for setting out against porch foundations, 
as they give a semi-tropical air and the blazing summer 
sun doesn’t seem to wilt them. A good border for a 
walk would be first flags and inside that row and alter- 
nating, green and white ribbon grass and the very nar- 
row pampas grass. Both grow about four feet high 
and all are good shades of green and last late into the 
autumn, and, of course, the flags are fine bloomers, 
while the grasses have the big white plumes of seed. 
Aiter the first planting and an occasional working to 
keep away weeds and grass until they are so strong 
they will kill out anything themselves, you have no 
aftermaths-of toil, as with so many desirable plants. 


I like self-supporting plants, not lazy ones that keep 
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HEN we were trying to decide 
OFM rina we could put on this page 

that would be the most useful to 
our women readers, Mrs. Hutt said to us, 
“Why don’t you let our readers determine 
what is to go on that page?” No sooner 
had she made this remark than we -con- 
cluded that we could not do better than 
to answer on this page this week, a fe® of 
the questions that our women readers 
have asked us during recent weeks about 
flowers, shrubbery, etc. Therefore, we 
bring to you, our friends, in this issue of 
the Woman’s Number, nine questions 
which have recently been asked by our 
readers, and the answers to them. We 
hope you will like them, and if these ques- 
tions suggest others that you would like 
to have answered, let us hear from you 
and we will assist you to the very best of 
our ability. 


Best Half Dozen Shrubs 


o LEASE name what you consider 
the best six shrubs for beautifying 

the home grounds. I am going to try to 

improve my grounds next winter.” 





This is largely a matter of one’s per- 
sonal taste, and yet there are some shrubs 
that are so outstanding that they should 
be selected by all in planting the home 
grounds. From both experience and ob- 
servation, we are certain, in our own 
opinion, that the following six shrubs are 
the best all round ones for Southern home 
grounds. Abelia grandiflora, Spirea Van 
Houttei, Japanese privet, Chinese Arbor 
Vitae, Cedrus deodara, and crepe myr- 
tle. Crepe myrtle of course, is not a 
small shrub, but is about half way be- 
tween a shrub and a tree. The same thing 
is true of the Cedrus deodara. The 
abelia, the Japanese privet, spirea and 
Chinese Arbor Vitae, and the Japanese 
privet are evergreens. Spirea Van Hout- 
tei is not an evergreen. Neither is the 
crepe myrtle, but the Cedrus deodara is. 
There are other good shrubs that can be 
used, but we are quite certain that you 
will not make a mistake to depend large- 
ly on these six in improving your 
grounds. 


Wants to Make Place Pretty 
With Shrubbery 


6 WANT to make my place pretty 

with shrubbery, like the pictures 
én the last Woman’s Number. What should 
I do now in order to bring about the de- 
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sired results and when should the shrub- 
bery be set?” 

The best thing to do now is to visit 
homes where the grounds have been beau- 
tified with shrubbery. Study these care- 
fully and decide what kind of shrubbery 
you like best. In this way, you can de- 
termine what you want to plant when 
planting time comes. Then decide where 
you are going to plant the shrubbery and 
spade up the ground with a spading fork 
or spade, to a depth of 10 to 12 inches 
Work it over until it is thoroughly fined. 
Then cover this space with an inch and 
a half or two inches of well rotted stable 
manure. Leave it in this shape until time 
to set the shrubbery. In late fall or ear- 
ly winter, secure the shrubbery and set 
it. December is One of the best months 
in the South for setting shrubbery, al- 
though it may be set any time from late 
fall until late winter or early spring. 


Summer Care of Ferns and 


Geraniums 


ee OW should potted ferns and 
geraniums be cared for in sum- 
mer?” 

The main thing is to keep them out of 
the hot sun, or at least, out of the direct 
rays of the sun. They should be entirely 
in shade or in partial shade during the 
hot summer months. No better place can 
be found for them than under a tree. 
Both of these plants are shade loving. 
In addition to keeping them in the shade, 
pinch off the blooms of the geraniums 
just as they begin to fade. At least, do 
not let them dry up on the plants. Pinch 
off any dead leaves. Go over the ferns 
and pinch off any dead or diseased fronds. 
Give them an application of nitrogen oc- 
casionally by dissolving it in water and 
putting the plants in the water and al- 
lowing them to soak it up. 


Fertilizing Chrysanthemums 


and Shrubbery 


“Coy CHRYSANTHEMUMS and 
newly set shrubbery do not seem 
to be making as much growth as they 
should. What kind of fertilizer can I 
apply to push them along?” 


Give a liberal application of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, scattering 
it under the plants and shrubs and culti- 
vating it in. Use about a level table- 
spoonful for each of the chrysanthemum 
plants if they are comparatively large. 
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If small, use only a teaspoonful. The 
amount to be used on the shrubbery de- 
pends or. the size. If about as large as 
the small chrysanthemum plants, use a 
teaspoonful to each one, and if com- 
paratively large, a tablespoonful or a 
little more will be about right. Scatter 
it on the surface of the ground and cul- 
tivate in, but keep it off the leaves. Then, 
mulch the ground all around and under 
the shrubbery and chrysanthemums with 
an inch or an inch and a half of well rot- 
ted stable manure. In addition to this, 
apply an abundance of water, so as to 
keep the soil moist. Do not give a light 
sprinkling every day, but thoroughly soak 
the soil about once a week. 


Cut Back Straggly Abelia 


se gon" of my abelias are sending 

Ce out long, straggly roots. This 
makes them look ugly. What can I do 
to prevent this bad habit?” 

Abelia grandiflora is one of our choic- 
est evergreen shrubs. It often does the 
very thing mentioned. This can be over- 
come easily by cutting back these long, 
straggly shoots. One of the good things 
about the abelia is that it can be cut in 
any shape desired. Therefore, do not 
hesitate in the least to cut back these 
straggly shoots so as to keep the plant in 
the desired shape. While it is more de- 
sirable that this be done in winter than 
in summer, yet it can be done at any time 
these shoots are noticed to be getting out 
of bounds. 


Value of Mulching Shrubbery 


se HAVE heard considerable about 

mulching shrubbery in the summer 
time. How is this done, and of what 
value is it?” 

Mulching shrubbery or anything else 
is nothing more nor less than covering 
the soil with something that will prevent 
the evaporation of moisture. One of the 
best things to use is well rotted manure. 
This makes it valuable, not only to con- 
serve moisture, but to add plant food. In 
very dry weather, shrubbery will get 
along much better when mulched than 
when it isn’t. We saw many places dur- 
ing the severe drouth last summer where 
the shrubbery was getting along very 
nicely because it was mulched, whereas, 
shrubbery equally as good and not 
mulched, was having a hard time of it. 
In mulching, use only well rotted stable 
manure and put it on about an inch or an 
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inch and a half thick, but do not let it 
pile up around the main stalk or stem of 
the plants, as this may do more harm 
than good. 


How to Pot Plants 
“Ot))'4 T is the proper way of pot- 
ting Gnd repotting plants?” 

If an old pot is to be used in which to 
pot or repot the plant, first scrape out 
all of the old dirt that may be in it, or 
on the outside. Then put in a tub of 
water and wash it clean. Leave it in the 
tub of water half an hour or so, in order 
that it may become water-soaked. Flower 
pots are made of burnt clay and are very 
porous, and when allowed to stay in the 
sunshine, or without soil in them, for any 
length of time, become very dry and if 
not water-soaked before the plants are 
put in them, will take much of the mots- 
ture out of the soil, which the plants 
should have. Therefore, whether using 
an old or new pot, the first thing to do 
is to soak the pot thoroughly for half an 
hour or so in a tub of water just before 
it is to be used. Then, put in the bottom 
of the pot several pieces of old broken 
pots, crocks, brick, or other material of 
this kind to provide drainage. Then use 
rich soil, preferably one made up of a 
small percentage of well rotted stable 
manure, some leaf mold, some loamy 
soil, and a small amount of sharp sand. 
Do not fill the pot entirely to the top, but 
up to within an inch or two of the top, 
Do not pack the soil with the fingers, but 
pack only by raising the pot up a few 
inches above the bench and gently drop- 
ping it on its edge. Do this several times 
and the soil will be sufficiently packed. 


Growing Chrysanthemums 


* OW do you grow the large 
chrysanthemum blooms that we 
often see? Mine are always small.” 
The large blooms: are produced by al- 
lowing each plant to grow only one or 
two main stalks and then by pinching out 
all the buds on each of the stalks except 
one or two. This throws all the plant 
food into these one or two blooms, thus 
producing the large ones instead of a 
multitude of small ones. It is not only 
necessary to do this disbudding, or pinch- 
ing out of the buds, but also to allow 
each plant to develop only one or two main 
stalks. If the chrysanthemum is allowed 
to grow as it will, it will produce a great 
number of stalks and produce a large 
number of small blooms. In addition to 
pruning down to one or two stalks and 
leaving only one or two buds to each of 
the stalks, the plants must be heavily 
fertilized and never allowed to suffer for 
water, where one wishes to secure these 
large blooms. In addition to this, the 
sucking insects that often trouble them 
must be kept off. 


Fertilizer for Lawn Grass 
“O€p4T kind of fertilizer should 


be given lawn grass now and 
how should it be applied? Mine is not 
doing very well and I figure that it needs 
some fertilizer.” 


Use nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia. What is needed is plant food that 
is immediately available. Apply either 
of these materials thinly, as they are 
very strong and if applied in heavy quan- 
tities will burn the grass severely. Use 
at the rate of 1%4 pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia or two pounds of nitrate of 
soda for each 300 square feet of lawn. 
Apply when moist, preferably just be- 
fore a rain. Do not apply when hot and 
dry, as this will cause burning of the 
grass. If it isn’t applied just ahead of 
a rain, water with hose immediately af- 
ter applying, so as to wash it in and pre- 
vent the burning of the grass. Where 
water is not available for sprinkling, be 
sure not to apply until just ahead of 4 
rain or during a rain, because it must 
be dissolved immediately and washed into 
the soil, or the grass will be severely 
burned. 
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Mark and Watch All Home 
Canned Products 


HEN canning this season mark 

all finished products so that those 
in each batch can be distinguished. That 
is, make labels giving not only the name 
of the product, and its variety, if you 
have more than one, but the date on 
which it was canned, and the tiie and 
temperature of processing. For example, 
the label on a can of string beans might 
read: “String Beans—Kentucky Won- 
ders, 7-15-26; packed hot, processed at 
240 degrees Fahrenheit (10 pounds) for 
40 minutes.” 

If you are canning in tin, watch for 
leaks when the cans are plunged in cold 
water to cool as soon as they come from 
the canner. Air bubbles will indicate 
imperfect sealing. All leakers should be 
opened at once and the contents used on 
the table or heated, repacked in other 
cans, and processed again as at first. 
Hold all canned products at room temp- 
erature for a week or 10 days where they 
can be examined at least once a day to 
be sure that they are keeping. Store 
in a cool place. Results can thus be 
checked up and methods improved. 


What Is a Good Product? 


HO judges your products at the 

fair? What points decide the 
prize winners? How do the judges know 
what these points are? What is a good 
product ? 

A new and more efficient way is to 
conduct judging schools for training 
those who are to act on fair committees. 
This has been done in various states 
among the women’s home demonstration 
clubs. A report received describes seven 
two-day training schools in judging can- 
ned and baked products and clothing. 
One hundred and three women from 26 
counties and 26 home demonstration 
agents attended. The judging schools 
grew out of a demand for trained judges 
at community and county fairs, and also 
out of requests from farm women for a 
discussion of what to look for in good 
exhibit products. 


Canning Corn at Home 


ORN grown in the home garden 

and canned within two hours af- 
ter picking is a delicious product. If the 
steam pressure canner is used, and all 
directions given by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in the most re- 
cent bulletin on home canning are care- 
fully followed, there is no reason why 
every home-maker who has corn available 
m her own garden or neighborhood 
should not successfully can some of it 
for winter use. 

Corn is one of the non-acid vegetables 
which should be processed at a tempera- 
ture higher than 212 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and this is only possible under steam 
Pressure. Corn should be gathered about 
V to 25 days after silking, the exact time 
depending on the variety and the season. 
To Prepare the corn for canning, shuck, 
silk, and clean carefully. Cut it from 
the cob without pre-cooking. Add half as 
Much boiling water as corn by weight, 
heat to boiling, add one teaspoon of salt 
and two teaspoons of sugar to each 
quart, and fill boiling hot into the con- 
fainers, Seal the hot-packed cans and 
Place them at once in the hot canner. 
Process immediately at 15 pounds pres- 
sure, or 250 degrees Falirenheit, No. 2 
tans for 70 minutes. Corn should not be 
tanned in No. 3 cans, because of the dif- 

Ity of heat penetration. 

In using the steam-pressure canner, 
Wait until steam flows freely from the 
Pet cock before closing, otherwise the 
Pressure is no indication of the tempera- 
ture. Commence to count the time when 

Pressure reaches the desired point, 
but not before. The texture of products 


| ™ tin is improved if the cans are cooled 
tkly by plunging in cold water. 


All 
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cans should be so marked that each lot 
can be identified. Keep them at room 
temperature for at least a week. Dis- 
card any showing signs of spoilage and 
watch others of the same lot until it is 
certain that they are keeping. 


Send for These Bulletins 


OCE)NE of the new bulletins issued by 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture is Farmers’ Bulletin 1471. It is 
Canning Fruits and Vegetables at Home. 
It gives directions for canning fruits or 
vegetables in glass or tin by processing 
in water or by using the pressure canner. 

House Ants and Their Control is the 
name of Farmers’ Bulletin 740. Like 
the others it is free as long as the sup- 
ply lasts and like them you can get it by 
sending to Washington, D. C., or asking 
for it through your representative. The 
kinds of ants that live about houses and 
lawns, their habits and the baits to use 
for their destruction are described in this 
bulletin. 

Methods and Equipment for Home 
Laundering is an excellent bulletin. It 
gives splendid suggestions for the laun- 
dry room, the equipment, soaps, and 
washing powders. It gives many ideas 


in soaking, rubbing, boiling, rinsing, 
bleaching, blueing, starching, hanging, 
sprinkling, ironing, airing and folding. 


This is Farmers’ Bulletin 1497. 

Beautifying the Farmstead is worth 
having in any farm home. “The farm 
home and farm business,” it says, ‘are 
so closely related that the success of the 
latter is reflected in the appearance of 
the former.” This is Farmers’ Bulletin 
1087. 

There is an old bulletin of which I 
should like to remind you. It is Making 
Fermented Pickles and is Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1438 by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Preserving the Fruits 


RAPE Jam.—4 cups cooked fruit, 7 
cups sugar, scant % cup liquid pec- 


tin. 
Use about 3 pounds ripe grapes. Separate 
skins from pulp, halving the skins. Simmer 


pulp 5 minutes in covered pan and remove 
seeds by screening through sieve. Crush or 
chop skins and mix with screened pulp. Add 
¥% cup water, stir until boiling and simmer 
slowly % hour in closely covered pan. Meas- 
ure 4 cups cooked fruit into kettle, adding 
water, if necessary, to fill 4th cup. Add sugar 
and mix well. Use hottest fire and stir con- 
stantly before and while boiling. Bring to 
a full rolling boil and boil hard 1 minute,,re- 
move from fire, and stir in pectin. Skim, 
pour quickly and seal hot. 


Fig Jam.— 4 cups crushed fruit and lemon, 
8 cups sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. 
from about 2 pounds 
ripe figs and crush well. Add juice of 2 lem- 
ons. Measure 4 level cups of mixture into 
large kettle. Add sugar and mix well. Use 
hottest fire and stir constantly before and 
while boiling. Bring to a full roiling boil and 
boil hard 1 minute. Remove from fire and stir 
in pectin. Skim, pour quickly, and seal hot. 


Jellied Tomato Conserve.—3 
tomatoes and lemon, 6 cups 
liquid pectin. 

Scald, peel and crush well about 2% pounds 
fully ripe tomatoes. Take about 4 cups crush- 
ed tomatoes and boil hard without cover for 
10 minutes to concentrate pulp. Add the juice 
and grated rind of 1 lemon. Measure 3 cups 
of mixture into large kettle, add sugar and 
mix well. Use hottest fire and stir constant- 
ly before and while boiling. Bring to a full, 
rolling boil and boil hard for Z minutes. Re- 
move from fire and stir in pectin. Skim, 
pour quickly and seal hot. If plain tomato 
flavor is preferred, omit lemon and use only 
2% cups cooked tomatoes. 

For use with meats add % teaspoon each 
of powdered alispice, cloves and cinnamon, 
This conserve usually takes about a week to 
set properly. 

Pomegranate Jelly.—3 cups juice, 6% cups 
sugar, 1 cup liquid pectin. 

Use 8 to 10 fruits according to size. Separate 
edible portion, crush, and press juice from 
raw fruit. Measure sugar and juice into large 
saucepan, stir and bring to a boil. At once 
add pectin, stirring constantly and bring again 
to a full rolling boil and boil for % min- 
ute. Remove from fire, let stand 1 minute, 
skim, pour quickly and seal hot. 

Mint Jelly.—2%4 cups water, 64 cups sugar, 
juice 1 lemon, 1 cup liquid pectin, green color- 
ing and spearmint extract or leaves. 


Remove stem ends 


cooked 
cup 


cups 
sugar, 1 
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Measure water, add 1 teaspoon coloring 
(obtainable at drug stores) and stir until dis- 
solved. If fresh leaves are used for flavor 
add about 1 cupful to the water and remove 
when skimming. Add strained lemon juice 
and sugar and bring to a boil. At once add 
pectin, stirring constantly, and bring 
to a full rolling boil and boil for % minute. 
Remove from fire and if fresh leaves were 
not used, add 1 teaspoon spearmint extract. 
Let stand 1 minute, skim, pour quickly and 
seal hot. 


again 


Measure both time and ingredients care- 


fully and exactly. 


A Successful Farm Woman— 


She Lost Two Cans Only 


AST season I canned 500 cans of 

fruit and vegetables, from which 
I lost two cans. My old method of can- 
ning was to allow a killing day’s work 
to accumulate before tackling the job. 
Results: hasty work, spewing cans, 
spoiled fruit and vegetables and a day or 
two in bed. Last season I put up from 
two to four cans each day throughout 
the entire season, taking care to sterilize 
cans well and use only new rubbers. 
Cleanliness, careful sterilization, new 
rubbers and plenty of time to do the 
work spread my canning record from 
coast to coast. Don’t hurry in canning. 
It’s the trifling details that bring success. 


My canned sweet potatoes in particu- 
lar have attracted wide attention, due to 





CONGER, JR. 


MRS. C. C. 


their delicious flavor and perfect keeping 
qualities. I find it dead easy to can them 
by carefully observing cleanliness and 
perfect sterilization. In short, I know of 
no better example of cleanliness being next 
to Godliness than in canning. 


Canned Sweet Potatoes.—Where sweet pota- 
toes can be stored successfully, only enough 
should be canned to take care of the season 
during which the stored potatoes are not 
available. If in harvesting more are cut with 
the plow than can be used immediately, they 
may be canned in order to save them. In case 
they are canned at harvesting time it is im- 
portant that the pre-cooking be slow in order 
to develop the sugar in the potatoes. 

Wash the potatoes thoroughly and boil or 
steam until the skins slip off readily. Peel, 
slice and pack hot in the containers. Process 
immediately at 10 pounds pressure, or 240 
degrees F. No. 3 tin cans for 60 to 70 minutes, 
and No. 2 cans for 50 minutes. 


MRS. C. C. CONGER, ‘Jr. 
Rockingham, County, Va. 


A Half-Dozen Tempting 
Relishes 


NDIAN Chutney.—Soak 16 green toma- 

toes in brine for 24 hours. Slice and 

chop. Drain 10 or 12 hours. Core 12 
sour apples and chop fine. Peel and slice fine 
8 onions. Put all together with 1 pound rai- 
sins, 2 pounds brown sugar, 1-2 cup salt, 1 
tablespoon cinnamon, 1 tablespoon mustard, 
1 tablespoon black pepper, and 1-16 teaspoon 
cayenne. Put all in preserving kettle. Add 
4 cups vinegar, and cook slowly till clear. 
This must be sweet, sour, salty and spicy. 

Corn Relish.—Two small cabbages, 5 onions, 
10 ears corn, 4 tablespoons salt, 4 tablespoons 
flour, 1 1-2 cups sugar, 3 hot peppers, 4 cups 
vinegar, 3 tablespoons mustard. 

Steam the corn until tender, cut from the 
cob and add to the chopped cabbage, onions, 
and peppers. Mix the dry ingredients to- 
gether and add to the vinegar. Pour this over 
the vegetables and simmer 40 minutes. Pour 
into sterilized jars and seal while hot. 
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Pepper and Onion Relish.—24 red peppers, 
18 large white onions, 3 tablespoons salt, 2 
cups sugar, 6 cups vinegar. 

Remove the seeds from the peppers, skin 
the onions and put both vegetables through 
the food grinder. Cover with boiling water 
and let stand 5 minutes. Drain and add the 
vinegar, sugar and salt. Boil 25 minutes and 
can or bottle while hot. 

Tomato Relish.+2 pecks ripe tomatoes, % 
peck white onions, 6% cups vinegar, % cup 
salt, 2 teaspoons cayenne pepper. 


Skin onions, wash tomatoes and cut both 
vegetables in small pieces. Cook together 
until soft, strain and cook again until the 


mixture is as thick as catchup. Seal in steri- 
lized jars or bottles. 

Tomato Catchup.—I peck ripe tomatoes, % 
cup salt, 1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cayenne, 1 
teaspoon ground mace, 1 tablespoon cinna- 
mon, 2 teaspoons ground cloves, 1 tablespoon 
mustard, 1 quart vinegar. 


Stew the tomatoes until tender. Then rub 
them through a sieve, add the spices and 
vinegar and cook until of the right consis- 
tency. Bottle and seal. 


Spanish Pickles—1 peck green tomatoes, 
thinly sliced, 4 onions, thinly sliced, 1 cup 
salt, % ounce cloves, % ounce allspice berries, 
¥4 ounce peppercorns, % cup brown mustard 
seed, 1 pound brown sugar, 4 green peppers, 
finely chopped, cider vinegar. 

Sprinkle alternate. layers of tomatoes and 
onions with salt, and let stand overnight. In 
the morning drain, and put in a preserving 
kettle, adding remaining ingredients, using 
enough vinegar to cover all. Heat gradually 
to boiling point and boil % hour. Bottle. 





FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE 
LETTERS 


Why I Succeed in Canning 


(First Prize Letter) 











HERE are five rules I follow in 

canning and I feel that I am suc- 
cessful as I have lost but four cans in 
nine years. 

1. Be sure that you know how to can 
before you begin. 

2. Arrange your equipment so that the 
work may be done in a pleasant, com- 
fortable way. 

3. Be sure that all canning utensils are 
clean and sterilized. 


4. Can only sound, fresh fruits and 


vegetables. 

5. See that everything is cooked ex- 
actly the required time for proper steril- 
ization. 

There is no excuse for any woman’s 
not knowing how to can. I know all 
cannot take a course in home economics 
as I did, but there are canning clubs all 
over the country. And even if you are 
not in reach of a canning club, there are 
still the government bulletins which may 
be had for the asking. 

Nine years ago I purchased an outdoor 
canner. Previous to that I had always 
done my canning in the kitchen with the 
perspiration streaming down my _ face 
and my feet tired and aching. Now I 
do my canning out of doors under the 
shade of a large oak. I prepare all 
fruits and vegetables on a table near the 
canner. My friends thought I was very 
extravagant when I bought my canner, 
but it cost only $6.50, and in three days 
time I had made $9 canning for my 
neighbors at 10 cents per quart. In addi- 
tion to that I canned 500 No. 3 cans of 
snapbeans which I sold for $100. Every 
summer since I have made a neat little 
sum canning the surplus fruits and vege- 
tables. I also can beef and sausage for 
home use. I advertise my canned goods 
by selling from house to house. I write 
my own labels, and the groceryman who 
handles my canned goods says he can’t 
keep them on his shelves. I find that 
beans and peaches sell best. 

E. HARVELLE. 


Talladega County, Ala. 
Mw Me OM 


* HUT the door to the sun, and 

you will open it to the doctor,” 
is an Italian proverb well worth consid- 
ering. Keep a plant in the dark for a 
time, then look at it and draw your own 
conclusions as to the influence of sun- 
light on vigor and beauty. 
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N “The Dreamers” Theodosia 
Garrison gives a vivid suggestion 
of a mood many farm women 
know, and the other side of the picture 
as well: 
The gypsies passed her little gate— 
She stopped her wheel to see— 
A brown-faced pair who walked the road, 
Free as the wind is free; 
And suddenly her tiny room 
A prison seemed to be. 


Her shining plates against the walls, 
Her sunlit, sanded floor, 

The brass-bound wedding chest that held 
Her linen’s snowy store, 

The very wheel whose humming died,— 
Seemed only chains suc bore. 


She watched the foot-free ¢ypsies pass; 
She never knew or guesseu 

The wistful dream that drew them close— 
The longing in each breast 

Some day to know a home like hers, 
Wherein their hearts might rest. 


II 


One of the gypsies in the above might 
be speaking in “Home” by Nancy Byrd 
Turner, which we reprint by permission 
of Good Housekeeping Magazine: 


I wart to have a little house 
With sunlight on the floor, 

A chimney with a rosy hearth, 
And lilacs by the door. 


With windows looking east and west, 
And a crooked apple tree, 

And room beside the garden fence 
For hollyhocks to be. 


Oh, all my life I’ve wandered round, 
But the heart is quick at knowing 

Its own roof and its own bush 
And its own boughs blowing. 


And when I find that littl house— 
At noon or dusk or dawn— 

I'll walk right in and light the fire 
And put the kettle on! 


Il 


The almost universal longing for travel 
finds expression in the following verses 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay, probably the 


most gifted young woman poet in 
America : 
The railroad track is miles away, 

And the day is loud with voices speaking, 


Yet there isn’t a train goes by all day 
But I hear its whistle shrieking. 


All night there isn’t a train goes by, 


Though the night is still for sleep and 
dreaming, 

But I see its cinders red on the sky, 

And hear its engine steaming. 


My heart is warm with friends I make, 
And better friends I'll not be knowing, 

Yet there isn’t a train I wouldn’t take, 
No matter where it’s going. 


More characteristic of Miss Millay 
perhaps is “Afternoon on a Hill”: 
I will be the gladdest thing, 


Under the sun! 
I will touch a hundred flowers 
And not pick one. 


I will look at cliffs 
With quiet eyes, 
Watch the wind bow down the grass, 

And the grass rise. 


and clouds 


And when the lights begin to show 
Up from the town, 

I will mark which must be mine, 
And then start down. 


IV 


Farm women who love hills and the 
hill country and the race’s age-long 
dream of “a peace that passeth under- 
standing” after death will delight in 
“After Sunset” by Grace Hazard Conk- 
ling : 

I have an understanding with the hills 

At evening, when the slanted radiance fills 
Their hollows, and the great winds let them 

be, 

And they are quiet and look down at me. 
Oh, then I see the patience in their eyes. 
Out of the centuries that made them wise 
They lend me hoarded memory, and I learn 
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"7 LEASE give us more poems in The Progressive Farmer,” writes a 


woman reader. 
of Nature and Country Life’ for my 
a whole page sometime.” 


“I love poetry and have clipped many of your ‘Poems 


scrapbook. I wish you would give us 


Because of many similar requests we have selected for this page a group 


of representative selections from the 
the present day. Each of these poems 
most of them are worth memorizing. 


work of the leading women pocts of 
is worth putting in @ scrapbook, and 
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Their thoughts of granite and their whims 
of fern, 

And why a dream of forests must endure 

Though every tree be slain; and how the pure, 

Invisible beauty has a word so brief, 

A flower can say it, or a shaken leaf. 

But few may snare it in a song, 

Though for the quest a life is not too long. 


When the blue hills grow tender, when they 
pull 
The twilight close with gesture beautiful, 
And shadows«are their garments, and the air 
Deepens, and the wild veery is at prayer, 
Their arms are strong around me; and I 
know 
That somehow I shall follow when they go 
To the still land beyond the evening star, 
Where everlasting hills and valleys are, 
And silence may not hirt us any more, 
And terror shall be past, and grief and war. 


V 


Any group of poems for women read- 
ers should contain at least one about 
flowers and gardens. We give below “In- 
difference” by Louise Driscoll, a whim- 
sical thought musically expressed: 


Over my garden 
An airplane flew, 

But nothing there 
Either cared or knew. 


Cabbage butterflies 
Chased each other. 

A young wren cried, 
Seeking his mother. 


Gay zinnias 

With heavy heads 
Flaunted yellows 

And mauves and reds. 


A humming-bird 
On the late larkspur 
Never knew what 
Went over her. 


Crickets chirped 
And a blinking toad 
Watched for flies 
On the gravel road. 


They don’t care 
How smart men are— 
To go through heaven 
In a flying car! 


To a yellow bee 
On a marigold 

The adventure seems 
A trifle old! 


Vi 


There is no present day poet whose 
verse is more perfectly phrased, more 
beautiful in its simplicity, or more filled 
with genuine inspiration than that of Sara 
Teasdale. We give below “Leaves,” a 
poem into which one may read many 
meanings : 


One by one, like leaves from a tree, 
All my faiths have forsaken me; 
But the stars above my head 
Burn in white and delicate red, 
And beneath my feet the earth 
Brings the sturdy grass to birth. 
I who was content to be 

But a silken-singing tree, 

But a rustle of delight 

In the wistful heart of night, 

I have lost the leaves that knew 
Touch of rain and weight of dew. 
Blinded by a leafy crown 

I looked neither up nor down— 
But the leaves that fall and die 
Have left me room to see the sky; 
Now for the first time I know 
Stars above and earth below. 


Miss Teasdale is known primarily, how- 
ever, as a writer of love poems, many 
people considering her the most gifted 
writer of such lyrics since Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning. One of her most beau- 
tiful poems is “Peace”: 

Peace flows into me 

As the tide to the pool by the shore; 


It is mine forevermore, 
It will not ebb like the sea. 


I am the pool of blue 
That worships the vivid sky; 


My hopes were heaven-high, 
They are all fulfilled in you. 


I am the pool of gold 
When sunset burns and dies— 
You are my deepening skies; 
Give me your stars to hold. 


Vil 


Few poets have written lines as vivid 
or as perfectly expressing the feeling ev- 
ery woman knows, as the following ex- 
tract from “Love is a Terrible Thing”’ 
by Grace Fallow Norton. It is a thought 
that only a woman could have written: 
For there is a flame that has blown too near, 


And there is a name that has grown too dear, 
And there is a fear.... 


And to the still hills and cool earth and far 
sky I made moan, 
The heart in my bosom is not my own! 


O would I were free as the wind on the wing; 
Love is a terrible thing! 


Vill 


Mrs. Alice Mcynell is an English poet. 
Every mother-heart will respond to the 
grief-stricken cry in “Maternity”: 

One wept, whose only babe was dead, 
New-born ten years ago. 
“Weep not; he is in bliss,” 
She answered, “‘Even so. 


they said. 


“Ten years ago was born 
A child not now forlorn; 
But, oh, ten years ago in vain 
A mother, a mother, was born 


IX 


in pain 


Another poem of bereavement is 
“IT Shall Be Not Afraid,” by Aline 
Kilmer. Mrs. Kilmer was the wife of 


Joyce Kilmer, a gifted young poet who 
was killed in the World War: 


I shall not be afraid any more, 
Either by night or day; 

What would it profit me to be afraid 
With you away? 


Now I am brave. Im the dark night alone 
Ail through the house I go, 

Locking the doors and making windows fast 
When sharp winds blow. 


For there is only sorrow in my heart; 
There is no room for fear, 
But how I wish I were afraid again, 
y dear, my dear! 


X 


A whole philosophy of life is expressed 
in the following perfect poem by Mar- 
garet Widdemer, “A Cyprian Woman: 
Greek Folk Song.” Not a word in it 
could be changed, not a word added; and 
if read aloud several times it will sing it- 
self into one’s memory and often come 
to mind. 

Under dusky laurel leaf, 
Scarlet leaf of rose, 

I lie prone, who have known 
All a woman knows. 


Love and grief and motherhood, 
Fame and mirth and scorn— 
These are all shall befall 
Any woman born. 


Jewel-laden are my hands 
Tall my stone above, 
Do not weep that I sleep 
Who was wise in love. 


Where I walk, a shadow gray, 
Through gray asphodel, 

I am glad, who have had 
All that life can tell. 


Let the Little Children Sing 


HE child knows ali the songs of earth— 
And each song has its tone of mirth— 
The child hears all the harmonies 

Of rustling grass and windcwept trees; 

The chanting, humming girl or boy 

Knows all the world’s dim strain of joy 

And bit by bit 
The childsong holds and echoes it. 


If you or I might tune our souls 
To the true harmony 
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Above, below, and all around, 
Our songs would lose their harsher sound; 
We might, as little girls and boys, 
Unconsciously sing to our toys,— 

Then I and you 
Might strike one note that would ring true. 


Perhaps the great triumphant chord 
The angels sing before the Lord, 
The dawn song of the stars and sung 
Is like the song of little ones— 
Pure, sweet, untouched of skill or art, 
But welling from the inmost heart 

A perfect thing— 
Such songs the little children sing. 


ee D. N. 
Music Books for School 
Libraries 


ECOMMENDED by Joint Com- 
mittee from Public School Music 
Section N. C. Women’s Clubs, Mrs. E. 
E. Randolph, chairman. Music Section 
N. C. Educational Association, W. A. 
Potter, chairman, 
Books for Children to Read 


Prince Melody in Music Land, by Eliza- 
beth Simpson; published by Alfred 
Knopf eee ee eee eee eee eee ee . 

Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians, by 
Thomas Tapper; published by Presser .15 

Art Music Reader (No. I and II); Atkin 


$1.25 


Mimeen TRONGSOP TR. sicicccconstesn 
Pan and His Pipes, published by Victor 
NS | gud ntsskesiskensieeseekbisen 35 
In Music Land, by George P. Upton; 


published by A. C. McClurg & Co.... 1.0 
Music Talks With Children, by Thomas 
Tapper; published by Presser 
Books for Piano Students 
Description Analyses of Piano Works, by 
Perry; published by Presser 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces for 
Piano-forte, by Perry; published by 
PINE 5 Sorc wou paulo ae PvaePeteceeiee 


$2.0 


2.00 
Rote Song Books 

Nursery Rhymes Set to Music, by Elli- 
ot; published by McLaughlin Bros. 

Songs of the Child World (No. I and II), 
by Gaynor; published by Schirmer 1.3 

Small Songs for Small Singers, by Nied 
linger; published by Schirmer...... 1.3 

History and Biography 

First Studies in Music 
Tapper; pubfished 

Music and Musicians, by 
published by Harper & Brothers.... .7 

Face to Face With Great Musicians 
(Groups I and II), by Isaacson; pub- 
lished by Appleton Co. 

Complete Book of Great 


Biography, by 
by Presser.... 
Lucy Lillie; 


$1.75 


Musicians, by 


Percy Sholes; published by Oxford 
MSOIVOSRTY PCOS .00ssccreveseecess voce 4, 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 


cians; published by McMillan & Co..17.0 


Opera 
Operas Every Child Should Know, by 
Bacon; published by Grosset & Dun- 
DE: teecaharkabewutevausenveltandgudaeis.cus $ 9 
Wonder Stories From Wagner, 
pen; published by Harper ........ 
The Standard Operas, by Upton; 
lished by McClurg 
Orchestra 
Instruments of the Orchestra; published 
by Victor Co. (to be used with large 
chart pictures of each instrument)..$5.0 
Orchestral Instruments and What They 
Do, by Mason; published by Schirmer 1.0 


Suggested Lists to Begin With 


OA ED | ca occa esr icx hsasiows aces «<4 $1.50 
Operas Every Child Should Know ...... .# 
SE: DR Os cnwkvasedseunbi ete vei ” 
Music Talks With Children ...........++: 1.90 
Music and Musicians ........cccccccccers PA) 
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A Novel Reading Course 


N UNUSUAL course of reading 

was devised by an original womaa 
to while away the tedium of a long 
convalescence. She determined to look 
up every unfamiliar word that she met 
in the first book that she read, and to 
read up on every subject mentioned of 
which she was ignorant, sending to heft 
state library commission for reference 
books if necessary. Though she begat 


with an ordinary light novel, it led hef 
into several months of delightful, unex- 
pected subjects. 
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Above—Ice cream with chocolate sauce. 
this page. Photo by U. S. D. A. 
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In the circle—Some- 
thing delicious is on 


the way. 


Making an- 


gel food. Photo by U. 


S. D. A. 
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See the recipe on 


Below—Preparing a casserole of chicken and vegetables. A 
casserole helps to make a dinner both delicious and easy to 


Getting Rid of Various House- 
hold Insect Pests 


“A flea and a fly once met in a flue. 

Said the flea, ‘Let us fly.’ 

Said the fly, ‘Let us flee.’ 

So they flew through a flaw in the flue.” 
F NOT a flaw in the flue, a flaw 
in housekeeping accounts for a good 

many household insect pests. Most of 
them go where they can find their pre- 
ferred food, and, if unmolested soon 
breed in great numbers and become a 
serious problem. Many of the trouble- 
some household insects feed on crumbs, 
scraps and other exposed food. So keep 
your food supplies in tight metal or glass 
containers. Clean up promptly any food 
ctumbs that may be scattered about. 
Don't leave any food uncovered. Keep 
your garbage pail closed, and have it 
emptied regularly. Rinse and scald it 
each time it is emptied. 

Special precautions must be taken to 
get rid of breeding places for some kinds 
of insects. For instance, house flies 
breed in decaying vegetable and animal 
matter. So remove any decaying sub- 
Stances in or near the home. Big fly 
traps, well baited, should be kept just 
outside the kitchen door and barn. Mos- 
quitoes breed in stagnant water, so cover 
the rain barrel with a cup of kerosene oil 
and allow no empty tin cans or other 
stagnant water about. Windows and out- 
side doors should be closely screened, par- 
ticularly against flies and mosquitoes. 
Fill up cracks or holes in floors and walls. 


Ants are attracted by various foods, 
especially fats and sugars. Keep these 
foods in closed containers, and clean up 
any crumbs or material spilled on shelves. 
The most effective way of ridding a 
house of ants is to find and destroy the 
Mest by treating it with carbon disul- 
Phide, benzine, gasoline, or kerosene. If 
the nest itself cannot be found, often- 
times the ants may be traced to the op- 
ming or crack through which they en- 
ter. Squirt kerosene into this, or plug 
it with cotton saturated with the oil. In 
Using this inflammable substance keep 
all open fires or lights away from it. 
Try moistening small sponges with the 
Poisoned bait described in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1101, to attract the ants. They 


¥ l carry the poison from the sponges 
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Above are shown good types of containers to prevent insect 


pests. 


tively kept out by the use of such containers. 


U. S. D. A. 
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To the 
Sherbets and 


right — 
ices 


delight and nourish 
the children. Both 
are as quickly made 
as many cooked 
desserts if you have 
the ice. Photo by 
U. S. D. A. 
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back to their nest. This will result in 
extermination of the colony. Other 
methods are discussed in Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1101. Sodium fluoride dusted around 
where the ants are will prove effective. 
Cockroaches or waterbugs come where 
tlere is dampness, bits of food, or trash 
of all kinds. Sprinkling borax, pyre- 
thrum, or best of all sodium fluoride 
freely and persistently day after day 
wherever cockroaches appear seems to 
be a successful method of extermination. 


Weevils or worms you will sometimes 
find in apparently sound cartons of ce- 
real, in the flour bin, or on dried fruits 
or nuts, in spite of all precautions. 
These pests come from minute eggs de- 
posited probably before the package was 
sealed. Destroy all badly infested food 
materials promptly, and any paper con- 
tainers. Wash and scald your perma- 
nent containers before you use them 
again. However objectionable the idea 
of such insects getting into food, a chance 
meal worm or weevil in the cereal is 
cause for far less concern than a fly 
lighting on food, for the worm has spent 
its entire life in the package, while the 
fly is covered with filth picked up in its 
promiscuous visits. 

Flies, so far as possible, should be kept 
out of the house by screens. If they do 
get in, every effort should be made to 
drive them out or kill them. Use fly- 
traps, fly paper, insect powder, and poi- 
son, Above all, take steps to eliminate 
all possible breeding places for flies near 
your home and keep big fly traps in 
stables and near farm house doors. 

The silverfish is an insect pest that 
does considerable damage in the attic to 
books, paper and stored clothing. These 
insects are attracted by starch in bind- 
ings and garments. So bait them by 
mixing to a paste about a teaspoon of 
powdered white arsenic with half a cup 
of flour and some boiling water, and 
spreading it on small pieces of card- 
board, to be placed where silverfish have 
been found, 


Grape Juice Ice or Sherbet 


ROZEN desserts do not really 
take any longer to make than 
many cooked ones if you have the ice, 





and the family usually enjoys them. Grape 
juice needs a tablespoonful of lemon 
added per quart to intensify the flavor 
when you freeze it or use it with gela- 
tine. Sweeten to taste with cooked syrup 
rather than granulated sugar because it 
makes a smoother ice. Mixtures that are 
to be frozen should be a little sweeter 
than usual. Put the juice right in the 
freezer, and turn until stiff. If you wish 
only to make a water ice remove the 
dasher and pack, and let stand until serv- 
ing time. A sherbet is made by adding a 
beaten egg white after the mixture is 
frozen, before taking out the dasher. 
Many people like the texture of a sher- 
bet better than that of a water ice. If 
you do not wish to make either sherbet 
or ice, make grape gelatine. For a quart 
of gelatine soak an envelope of granu- 
lated gelatine in half a cup of cold juice. 
Put a cupful of the remaining juice on 
the fire with half a cup of sugar, and 
when boiling dissolve the softened gela- 
tine in it. Add the rest of the quart of 
grape juice, a tablespoonful of Iemon 
juice, strain and pour into a mold to be- 
come firm. Serve with plain or whipped 
cream. A good fireless cooker can often 
be utilized for packing an ice. 


Casserole Cookery 


F YOU have not discovered the 

possibilities of a casserole for mak- 
ing a dinner both delicious and easy to 
prepare, now is a good time to try it. 
An earthenware or glass baking dish, 
with a close-fitting cover, is desirable if 
you have one, especially if you intend to 
bring the casserole to the table. But if 
you wish to experiment first with this 
method of cooking and have no casserole, 
a heavy enamel or aluminum saucepan or 
even an iron pot with a tight cover can 
be used. In this case the contents of the 
pan used for baking will, of course, have 
to be dished on a platter, which makes an 
extra piece to be washed. The casserole 
is a dish saver. It can be cooked in the 
morning, and put in the fireless cooker 
or reheated at dinner time for half an 
hour or so. The meat or poultry cooked 
in a casserole, well seasoned and accom- 
panied by the right vegetables, will be 
unusually fine in flavor because of the 
long, slow, moist cooking in the covered 


Roaches, ants, flies, weevils, and worms will be effec- 


Photo by 


dish. It is also usually ready to serve in 
pieces of convenient size without carving 
at the table, and this is sometimes a boon 
to the one who has to do the carving. 


What goes into the casserole? Any 
combination of meats and vegetables you 
think could be cooked well together. The 
casserole enables you to have a “meal in 
one dish.” It also offers an excellent 
way of using the tougher cuts of beef, 
veal, lamb, and pork. Fowls, oxtails, calf 
hearts and tongues, rabbits in season and 
many small meats may be cooked to good 
advantage in a casserole. The preferred 
blend of flavors will govern the vegeta- 
bles to go with these meats. As a rule, 
the meat should be cut in pieces of a suit- 
able size for individual portions, season- 
ed and then seared and browned in fat. 
Vegetables are also cut into pieces of 
convenient size. Moisture in the form of 
gravy or water is needed. If one plans 
a tomato gravy, for example, or has 
meat stock on hand, the gravy may be 
made at the beginning of the cooking 
period. Otherwise the water and juices 
drawn out of the meat and vegetables 
may be thickened at the time of serving 
the dinner. A tight fitting lid keeps the 
stzam inside the casserole and prevents 
the meat from drying out. 


Ice Cream With Hot Choco- 
late Sauce 


REAT the family to homemade 

ice cream occasionally. It is nour- 
ishing and good and does not take very 
long to make. A good ice cream may 
be made by allowing two tablespoons of 
sugar and half a teaspoon of vanilla to 
each cup of cream used. A small amount 
of salt—about 4% of a teaspoon in a 
quart of ice cream should be added. To 
make hot chocolate sauce put two ounces 
or squares of unsweetened chocolate in 
the double boiler, melt, cover with half 
a cup of hot water and add one table- 
spoon of butter and 1% cups of sugar- 
Stir until smooth and cook to a rich 
syrup. This will take about 15 minutes. 
It should be served at once, if possible. 
The sauce must be kept warm but not 
allowed to cook, while the rest of the 
dinner is being eaten. 
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SLOPING GIRL_ WITH GIRL WITH 
SHOULDERS, LARGE ARMS LARGE BUST 
LONG NECK 


OF rocks, ©Fashions, ©F urbelows, and ©F rills 


Dress to Suit Your Style 


HE tall, thin girl should break the 

long lines of her figure. She can 
stand horizontal lines better than any 
other type. In the dress shown these 
lines are achieved by both the sash and 
the Eton jackets. The full skirt and the 
jacket both give breadth to the figure. 


The large woman should choose long 
effects. But her dresses must not be too 
tight for that will accentuate her size. 

The short thin girl’s clothes must by 
long lines give added height and by soft 
fullness avoid an appearance of too great 
slenderness. The tie ends on the dress 
shown do the first; the full blouse, gath- 
ered skirt and puff sleeves do the latter. 


The short, stout girl must try to have 
long lines in her clothes. The panel down 
the front of the dress shown takes away 
from the apparent size of the wearer 
without adding fullness. 

The short waisted girl should cut her 
dress so as to give added length to the 
upper part of the figure. The straight- 
hanging over-blouse is excellent for this 
type. 

The girl with the large hips - ist al- 
low sufficient fullness in her skirt so that 
her dress will not bind. Yet she should 
have something like these pleated panels 
that carry the eye down rather than 
across the figure. 

For the girl with a flat chest the jabot 
and other softly ruffled effects are ideal. 


The long waisted girl can afford to 
wear a full sash tied low on the hips and 
a gathered skirt. 

Square shoulders and a_ short 
look best if the sleeves run up to the 
neck, thus giving a sloping line. A slop- 
ing neck-line and a tie add Iength to the 
neck. 

If a girl has sloping shoulders and a. 
too long neck, a necklace or scarf close 
aiound the throat becoming. The 
shoulder seams should be straight. Gath- 
ers in the front of the blouse will tend 
to give a broader effect. 

For the girl with very large arms the 
dress with square armholes and long 
sleeves is excellent as these features en- 
tirely conceal the natural size of the 
arms. 

The girl with a large bust finds the 
surplus style blouse over a flaring skirt 


good. 


Make Yourself a Bag or Scarf 
of Net 


CARFS and bags made of net 

darned with heavy embroidery 
floss or with light weight wool are both 
new and attractive. The work is easy 
and it does not take long to do. 


neck 


is 


Select a fairly heavy net that has a 
mesh that forms squares about an eighth 
of an inch in size. Draw or stamp your 
design on the net. The pictures will sug- 
gest patterns to you and those intended 
for cross stitch or filet crochet are good 
for the purpose. 


Now, darn the pattern in the colors 
you have selected, being careful that your 
tones harmonize well with each other 
and with the dress with which you wish 
to use the bag or scarf. Simply run your 





needle in and out of the meshes as 
though darning a stocking. 

For the scarfs leave the background of 
net but for the bags you will find it bet- 
ter to darn the background ina solid color. 

Finish the ends with fringe or tassels 
and crochet tops to the bags through 
which to run a draw string. 


divide up her stock of clothes and have 
them labelled, in her mind at least, as 
work and recreation. 


In the Morning—When away visiting 
in town, for the morning wear the usual 
neat little frocks in summer materials of 
course. You see them in light materials. 
The collar is either the straight, narrow, 

stand-up military 

















cut or the most 
tailored of shawl 
collars. A dainty 


lingerie collar al- 
ways finishes off a 
tailored dress, and 


long sleeves have 
cuffs to match the 
collar. The = skirt 


is box pleated, the 
jumper plain with 
turned back hem 
and pockets in it 
and even sometimes 
a white satin collar, 
cuffs and inserted 
vest. Nothing could 
look trimmer. Then 
you see little check 
dresses allied to one 
that is plain. 


Have a short cape 
when there is no 
soat. Complete your 
morning frock for 
town with the neat- 
est of low-cut 
shoes and the most 
impeccable of flesh- 
colored silk stock- 
ings and you are 
juite all right about 
the feet. Gloves 
you may have or 
not, as you like, 








Picture Courtesy Wm. D 


USES OF BIAS TAPE 
Here are some uses of bias tape such as 
anywhere. 


It comes in almost every color, plain and checked, and 


but they match the 
hat, the shoes or 
the dress. Let them 
be clean. 


Wright & Sons Co. 


can be bought almost 


makes a splendid trimming for summer dresses. 


Applique Flower Designs 


IAS tape or narrow bias bands care- 

fully folded, may be appliqued to 
various cotton materials and make charm- 
ing decorations for summer dresses, 
children’s clothes and household linens. 
With a little practice the clever needle- 
woman can applique these flower forms 
so well that they rival more elaborate 
embroidery both in beauty and effective- 
ness, Care must be taken to do the work 
very neatly and to use small stitches in 
sewing the tape to the background. 

The pictures will serve as suggestions 
for doing this work but other designs 
will probably suggest themselves to the 
worker. 


What the Fashionable Are 
Wearing 


T IS hard on a shallow purse to 

have to provide suitable clothes 
for all occasions and different places, yet 
to wear clothes which do not fit the cir- 
cumstances is to fail in the art of good 
dressing. This means. that a woman with 
a small income must use intelligence and 
give attention to the matter in hand when 
she is putting her wardrobe in order at 
different times of the year. She must 


ri nBATe ll at 


Then there is the 
hat. It is best to keep to a simple hat 
in felt, straw or ribbon, which is related 
to the hat or the shoes. Avoid anything 
fussy for the morning is a rule. The 
really modish are always more simply 
dressed than the occasion demands, rather 
than over dressed. 











For the Afternoon—An ensemble is 
essential. It may be as flowery and as 
filmy as you will if there is a car to be 
used. Flowered chiffons with an un- 
lined coat of georgette or a cape to 
match the dress; taffeta, coat and dress 
or cape and dress; satin, lac® and 
gcorgette together, one of the many silk 
crepes under crepe de chine; any of these 
materials in some light color are worn 
for such things asa garden party, but for 
just ordinary occasions one may wear a 
neat little morning tailored dress or en- 
semble in the afternoon and feel herself 
correctly turned out. 


In the Evening.—The visitor may wear 
“dressy” afternoon clothes in the evening. 
Evening dress is only worn when there 
is something really ceremonial to go to. 
Then you can appear in your best bib 
and tucker and feel you are in the picture. 
But for ordinary parties or the movies 
the little afternoon ensemble of crepe de 
chine, voile or georgette does very well 
indeed. A hat may be worn and taken 
off when you get there. 


When There’Is Money.—The fashion- 
able woman who does not have to 
consider expense too closely likes light, 
bright colors. This year she is taking 
plisse skirts and jumpers, or box-pleated 
skirts and jumpers in every color and 
material that you think of. She has 
plenty of white skirts, which can be worn 
with any colored jumper and a warm 
coat with Raglan sleeves or a Tong cape 
which folds well around her in some 
light-weight but warm woolen material. 
Next to white she likes beige that is al- 
most white, the natural color of wool 
you know. Her hats are all soft and 
shapeless, so that she can have a brim 
or not as the weather demands. They 
are also in white, beige or bright colors. 
Her shoes, are either brown, beige, white 
or grey. Gloves she wears only to pro- 
tect her hands. They can be washed. She 
has one trimmed hat, black shoes, and if 
she goes to a big city gauntlet kid gloves. 
She provides herself with a tweed suit 
and cape or coat for a wet day, and some 
strong walking shoes and she always has 


a good motoring coat and hat. A vefy 
practical person is she. 
Girls wear comfortable little white 


frocks for tennis. The best style tennis 
dress is always white though it may 
have a touch of color in it. It has 

a pleated or plisse skirt, a loose 
jumper with a low neck and short 
sleeves. A bandeau or a soft hat 
may be worn on the head. 


It is not good style to wear jewels. 
Simplicity is the rule. She never 
loses sight of the fitness of things. 
She does not try to adapt her party 
clothes to green pastures and salt 
waters, nor work, clothes for town. 





A SCARF OR BAG OF DARNED NET WILL ADD COLOR TO YOUR COSTUME 
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Baby’s Second Summer 


B {BIES are usually weaned at from 
9 to 12 months of age, then we be- 
gin to talk about the baby’s second sum- 
The real trouble is not so much a 
matter of second 
summer or teething 
as it is the time when 
the baby begins tak- 
ing other food, and 
substituting prepared 
food for mothers’ 
milk. 


Now what has the 
second summer to 
do with your baby’s health? Just this, 
contending with flies that carry germs 
of such diseases as diarrhea and enteritis 
or intestinal trouble to babies’ food. Then 
too, in hot weather, fermentation and de- 
cay start quickly unless food is kept in 
a cold, clean place. Babies’ digestive or- 
gans are very delicate and easily upset. 

Do not worry because it is baby’s 
second summer or that baby is teething 
but put your time, energy, and thought 
on the problem of feeding and growth of 
the baby during the hot months. Also 
spend time and money in keeping flies, 
mosquitoes, and insects away from baby. 
Then second summer will mean no more 
than second winter. 

Diet of Babies One to Two Years of 
Age.—The best growth of the baby and 
its full development in every way de- 
pends largely on proper diet. Do not 
feed baby a taste of this or that from 
the table. Do not use the fork or spoon 
you have just used. The child’s food 
must have plenty of animal protein which 
is found in milk, eggs, fish, fowl, and 
meat. The vitamine and mineral salts 
will be found in milk, eggs, meat, green 
vegetables, and fruits. Starchy foods are 
also necessary as they help not only to 
produce bulk but heat and energy. Feed- 
ing intervals should be about every four 
hours. 

SUMMARY OF FEEDING, 
2 YEARS 
Editor’s Note.—It pays to have scales 
and measuring glass but if you have 
neither, the following measures may be 
helpful. 
{cup milk, water, sugar—about % pound. 
lcup milk, water, sugar—about 8 ounces. 
lcup flour—about % pound. 
lcup—16 tablespoons, level. 
1 cup—48 teaspoons, level. 
1 cup—% pint. 
lcup—% quart. 
1 cup—2 gills. 
1 tablespoon liquid—% ounce. 
1 teaspoon liquid—60 drops. 
7 a. m. 

Milk, 8 ounces; crisp toast or zwieback, 

small slice. 


mer. 





12 MONTHS TO 


9 a. m. 

Fruit juice or pulp, 1 

10—10:0 a. m. 

Cereal, 3 to 4 heaping tablespoonfuls, strain- 
ed or unstrained; upon this, milk, and a 
Pinch of salt. 

Milk, 4 to 6 ounces, to drink. 
dry bread, or zwieback, 1 slice. 

2 p. m. 

Meat or egg. One egg, soft boiled or cod- 
dled; or beef juice, 2 ounces; or scraped beef 
or lamb or minced chicken, 1 to 2 table- 
Spoonfuls. Vegetable: vegetable soup, 8 oun- 
ces; or one starchy food and one green veg- 
etable, 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls. Bread dried 
toast or zwieback, 1 slice. Simple dessert: 
¥% tablespoon junket, boiled custard, gelatine, 
corn starch, rice pudding, or prune whip. 

' 6 p. m. 

Milk, 8 ounces. Dried toast or zwieback, 
1 slice. Well boiled cereal, 3 heaping table- 
spoonfuls; upon this, milk and a pinch of 
Salt. Cooked fruit, 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls. 

Some Things a Mother Should Know. 
—A mother should have some knowledge 
of the symptoms of the more frequent 
diseases of childhood. She should know 
some of the fundamental things about 
Caring for the sick baby. A mother 
Should learn to read a clinical thermom- 
eter. If the temperature is not over 100 
don’t get alarmed. Normal temperature 
is 9834. A baby’s temperature goes up 
quickly, and as quickly goes down. If 
the temperature is over 100 send for the 
doctor, but don’t take the temperature 


to 2 ounces. 


Crisp toast, 


100 often. Keep the baby in bed as long 


x 
s, 
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as it has a rise in temperature. As 
soon as the baby appears to be sick 
cut the food down to the minimum, but 
give plenty of water and keep bowels 
open, preferably by enemas of warm 


water. Keep the baby in a cool, quiet 
place away from other children and 
away from curiosity seekers. Daily 


sponge baths should be given, and more 
often if the baby has much fever. 
DR. F. M. REGISTER. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—To soft boil an egg have 
ready a saucepan of boiling water. Care- 
fully put eggs in water, being sure eggs 
are covered. Put saucepan on back of 
stove, where it will stay hot but not boil, 
for seven to cight minutes if liked soft and 
tender and therefore easy for a child to 
digest. Or eggs may be put on in cold 


water, put over a hot fire, and when the 
water has reached the boiling point the 
desired hard, 
It is 


eggs are soft-boiled. If 
never cook less than 45 minutes. 
then cooked instead 
of merely hardened. 


To Make Junket.— 
Junket tablets can 
be bought of almost 
any druggist or 
grocer. Dissolve a 
tablet in a spoon- 
ful of lukewarm 
water and add to it 
a cup of lukewarm 
milk. Mix lightly, 
let set until firm, 
keep on ice until 
eaten. A drop of 
vanilla may be 
added. 


Have Births 
Recorded 


HE law te- 

quires the ba- 
by’s birth be re- 
ported by the phy- 
sician, the nurse, 
or midwife in at- 
tendance, to the 
health officer or 
town clerk, who re- 
ports it to the 
State Board of 
Health. If youare 
not sure that this 
has been done for 
your baby, write 
to the State Board 
of Health, and if 
they have no record 
they will send you a blank on which you 
may record the child’s birth yourself. It 
is not too late, at any time, and may be very 
important for him in the years to come. 





THIS LITTLE GIRL 
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It is important that your child’s birth 
be recorded for the following reasons :— 


To prove his age and citizenship. 

To prove his right to go to school. 

To prove his right to go to work. 

To prove his right to an inheritance. 

To prove his right to marry. 

To prove his right to hold office. 

To prove his right to secure passports for 
foreign travel. 


To prove his mother’s right to a widow’s 
pension, 


Little Accidents or Big Catas- 
trophes 


OF4h)t4T are we going to do about 
the innumerable little, irritating 
accidents which tear the children’s-clothes 
and bruise their tender flesh or work dis- 
aster to the household in one or more of 
the many other ways? It is really a mo- 
mentous occasion when a clean _ table- 
cloth gets suddenly soiled, the floor spot- 
ted, or the stockings torn? Those things 
are merely little pin-pricks of every day 
life to the wise mother who keeps the 
right perspective. The principal care 
should be to avoid making them seem 
such terrible catastrophes that they up- 
set the household and do serious harm 
to the child nature. 

“Oh, dear! Mamma, see what I’ve 
done.” The little girl’s eyes were scared 
and teary, her face white, as she came 
into the kitchen holding on to her bleed- 
ing knee and soiled, torn stocking. 


“T can fix that right up,” said her 





mother setting about it cheerfully. “Of 
course, it is too bad it happened, but we 
won't worry over it. I know you are as 
careful as you can be of your clothes so 
as to help Mother. 


“I remember when Brother was a lit- 
tle boy I sat mending his stockings one 
day, and I said, ‘I wonder how you get 
so many little holes in your stockings?’ 
‘Well, you see,’ Brother explained, ‘when 
I play, my legs fly out in all directions 
and catch on things and tear.’ I guess 
you must be like Brother,” ended her 
mother with a smile. 

“O, Mama, you're so nice to me,” said 
the little girl with a grateful hug. “I 
don’t mind the bump on my knees, but I 
was so afraid you would scold about the 
hole in my stocking.” 


# This child was of the sensitive type to 
whom a scolding beats on the ear like 
blows onthe heart. 
A gentle word of 
caution, soothing 
kindness for the 
bruise, and aswift 
mending of the 
stocking soon de- 
stroyed all the 
trouble, and a lov- 
ing, happy child 
went out to play, 
knowing that she 
need not be afraid 
to tell her mother 
anything, 

A girl just en- 
tering her teens was 
staying with an 
aunt One summer, 


pitcher across the 
floor she dropped 
it and it broke. To 
the aunt’s amaze- 
ment the girl clasp- 
ed her hands tight- 
ly and cried pite- 
ously, “Oh! don’t 
hit me, I didn't 
mean to do it.” 
“What do you 
mean! Of course I 
wouldn’t hit you— 
especially for an 





Bier ecg es.) 


AND HER MOTHER 





ARE GREAT PALS accident,” assured 
the aunt. 
“But I have always been hit when I 


broke anything,” faltered the young girl, 
and she drew a long breath of relief, as 
she realized that in this household a 
broken pitcher was not a calamity. 

Adults often have accidents which are 
annoying, but beyond an impatient ex- 
clamation and a bit of regret, little no- 
tice is taken of them. Why then should 
children’s minds bé impressed with the 
unforgetableness and unforgivableness of 
their accidents? Usually such an atti- 
tude makes them more nervous and awk- 
ward and leads to further accidents. It 
is so much better, when the inevitable 
annoyances occur, to remedy them quickly 
and cheerfully with the children’s aid, in 
a matter-of-fact way, quietly suggesting 
how to avoid future mishaps. When chil- 
dren are habitually careless it may be 
wise to sugest that they save from their 
allowances and help replace broken arti- 
cles, paying perhaps half of the price, 
or that they assist in buying new clothes 
to replace those damaged. Most children 
are willing and eager to do this, if it is 
presented to them in a kindly way, as 
they know it is fair and just, and they 
feel the dignity of being treated with 
reason and consideration. 


- LYDIA LION ROBERTS. 


Some Mothers’ Problems 
Solved 


“ Y SIX-MONTHS-OLD baby 

does not sleep more than 
cight hours out of the 24. I try to get 
her to have regular habits, and she seems 
perfectly well. Can you suggest anything 
to cause her to sleep more?” 


and in carrying a’ 


Is the baby constipated? This will of- 
ten prevent sleep. See that she has free 
action of the bowels each day, give her 
a tub bath in the morning and a sponge 
bath at bedtime, and keep her out in the 
open air the greater part of the day. 

* * * 

“May a child of three years be allowed 
to eat an apple every day without peel- 
ing it?” 

No, the skin should be removed, and, 
unless the child chews well, the apple 
should be scraped. 

* * * 

“I have been helped by you before, so 
hope you will let me write you again. 
I'm feeding my nine-months-old baby 
every two hours and a half. Is this too 
often? Once or twice she has thrown 
up.” 

It surely is too often. You are giving 
the child’s stomach no time to rest and 
you will regret it before long. Feed every 
three hours now and in another month 
every 3% or four hours. 

* * &* 

“Ts it best to break or bite off a small 
baby’s fingernails, or to cut them?” 

Cut them, by all means. This is best 
done when the baby is asleep. Use a small 
pair of scissors. 

+ * * 

“We have no school very near us. Do 
you think a mile walk too long for a lit- 
tle boy of eight to take twice a day?” 

No; I think a mile walk twice a dav 
will be good for the child if he is of av- 
erage health 

* * * 

“My two-year-old boy is much afraid 
of strangers; he will cry and fuss all 
the time I have callers. What would you 
do with such a child?” 

The boy may be crying to attract at- 
tention, or to get you out of the room 
into some place where he can have you 
to himself. The best way would be to 
take no notice of him, or else to pick 
him up and put him in his crib alone un- 
til he learns that this will happen every 
time he is naughty. 

* * * 

“My little 10-year-old girl complains 
that when she reads for a while her eyes 
feel strained and burn. She has not been 
using them much lately, but they do not 
seem very much improved. What would 
you advise me to do?” 

Take the child to a good oculist at 
once. She probably needs eyeglasses, 
and if you delay too long she may very 
seriously injure her sight. 

* * * 


“Please tell me whether you consider 
it the proper thing to bathe a baby only 
every other day and to allow him to 
sleep in the clothing he has worn all 
day, not even giving him a rub. Also, 
do you advise the use of talcum powder 
on the entire body after baby’s bath?” 

Unless the baby has severe skin trou- 
ble, or there is some other very good 
reason, as a bronchial cold, a tub bath 
should be given every morning; and in 
the evening the child, entirely undressed, 
should be sponged with warm water and 
fresh clothing put on with a nightdress. 
This should be done even during the 
first weeks of an infant’s life. The tal- 
cum powder should be dusted only in the 
folds and creases of the baby’s skin. 

Mw Me Me 


NEMIC children need iron. Egg 

yolk is unusually rich in iron and 
is very valuable in such cases. Prunes, 
raisins, orange juice, green vegetables, 
especially spinach, are valuable sources 
of this important constituent. 
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“WOMEN OF DIFFERENT HEIGHTS NEED SINKS OF DIFFERENT HEIGHTS.” 


A Modern Fable 


OLO)NCE upon a time there were two 
brothers, Harry and Bill, who 
lived upon adjoining farms. 

Harry built a snug little bungalow ac- 
cording to an architect’s plan so he 
wouldn’t have to waste any steps. He 
painted it white because he liked things 
to look pretty and planted some flowers. 
He put up striped awnings to keep the 
glare out of his eyes. He screened all 
the windows so he wouldn’t have to swat 
flies. 

He bought a washing machine that did 
almost everything except pick the soiled 
towels off the floor. He put an oil stove 
in the kitchen that cooked the meals al- 
most without human assistance and that 
made chopping wood an unpleasant mem- 
ory. He built shelves and cupboards ‘that 
made it possible for him to stand right 
in one spot and reach everything he 
needed to prepare a meal. 

And he had hot and cold running water 
in a spick and span bathroom as well as 
in the shining porcelain kitchen sink be- 
cause he said it made him feel tired just 
to think of hauling water up from the 
well. 

As for the living room, the chairs were 
so comfortable they made a feller long 
to sit in them but they were wicker so 
Harry wouldn’t have a lot of dusting. 
The vacuum cleaner kept the house dust- 
less for him anyway. 


After Harry had his home all arranged 
he bought a radio and a saxaphone and 
subscribed for seven magazines and set- 
tled down to enjoy himself. 


But Bill thought Harry was wasting 
a lot of time and money and just threw 
up a little shack of odd bits of lumber 
and put his energies on courting a sturdy 
looking girl. 


“A wife’s a lot cheaper than all these 
modern improvements,” he remarked. 


But when that girl saw Bill’s house 
the day before the wedding and then 
looked over the fence at Harry’s she just 
naturally left Bill and went over and pro- 
posed to Harry himself. 


Moral—yYou have to have bait before 
you go fishing. 


Is Your Sink the Right 
Height ? 


HE right height for the kitchen 
sink depends on the height, length 
of arm, and general build of the person 
who is to use it. Any home-maker can 
test this for herself by placing the dish- 


pan at various heights until she finds the 
most comfortable one. Most kitchen sinks 
are set too low. Thirty-six inches from 
the rim to the floor is often given as a 
good average height for the sink. 


The Useful Alarm Clock 


OM,” LITTLE alarm clock fur- 
nished with an intermittent 
strike that may be stopped at will, saves 
me much thought and many steps. When 
I put a cake or pudding in the oven, I 
set the alarm at the time it will need at- 
tention, and it is never forgotten, neither 
is my mind distracted from the work 
I have in hand by endeavoring to remem- 
ber it. My alarm clock warns me of the 
time to rise, and brings me downstairs 
or in from the garden when the hour to 
prepare dinner or supper arrives. In this 
way I get many odd tasks done, and many 
a rest or short nap that would otherwise 
be impossible. G. 1. &. 
Texas. 


Glue It On 


AS a layer of veneer loosened on 
any of the furniture? Glue it on. 


Has the head come off the baby’s doll? 
Glue it on. 


Has the ornament fallen off the clock? 
Glue it on before you mislay it. 


Glue it to your memory to get a bottle 
of glue. It is useful. 


Homemade Paste 


N EXCELLENT paste for stick- 

ing labels to cans or jars and for 
other household purposes is made as fol- 
lows: 

To 1 cup flour add 1 cup cold water and 
mix thoroughly. Add 2% to 3 cups boiling 
water, stirring to prevent lumps. Put over 
heat and bring slowly to boiling point and 
boil 5 minutes. Stir carefully to prevent 
burning. When cooked, add 1 teaspoon pow- 
dered alum and % teaspoon oil of cloves. 
Pour into small glasses with covers. This 
will keep a long time. 


Tapioca Paste is good for the children to 
make for their scrapbooks as it will not 
injure them to get it into their mouths. 
Here is the recipe: One cup boiling water, 
2 tablespoons tapioca, 3 tablespoons sugar, 
1 teaspoon lemon juice, % teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon cinnamon. 


Put the tapioca, sugar, lemon juice, salt, 
and cinnamon in the boiling water in a dou- 
ble boiler and cook until very thick. When 
cool it is ready for use. 


A Rag-bag Closet 


ID any of you ever have a rag- 
bag closet? I have—and it is the 
mostest fun! At a sale of chambray, I 


bought enough of each bright, pretty 
color to make a sensible sized bag. Then 
I outlined on white, oblong scraps,— 
“quilts” — “kites” — “rugs” —etc.,, and 
stitched these labels to the center of each 
bag. I made draw-strings. Thus I obtain- 
ed a lovely rainbow effect, and I like to 
go into my closet to put scraps in and 
take them out for their various purposes. 
One of my favorite bags is the one con- 
taining bits of tiny worsted shreds and 
ravelings left over from rug strips and 
quilt scraps. These accumulate rapidly 
for a certain rug maker to make warm 
pretty rugs of. Another bag receives 
all the old stockings, that furnish the 
black for my plaited, knitted and hooked 
rugs. MRS. R. M. LIGHTFOOT. 


Cumberland County, N. C. 


Unwrap the Ice 


CONOMY is usually a virtue but 

economy of ice in the summer 
time is one to be practiced with discre- 
tion. To save ice at the expense of food 
that spoils for want of it, is poor econo- 
my. Wrapping-ice in a newspaper or an 
ice blanket before putting it into the ice 
box will save the ice, but it will not lower 
the temperature of the ice box, and the 
food in the box will not keep so well. 
As food supplies generally cost more 
than ice, the apparent saving may be an 
actual extravagance to say nothing of 
the inconvenience of finding food spoiled 
after its use had been planned. To econ- 
omize on ice, use a refrigerator with good 
insulation and doors that close tightly. 
Keep the ice chamber filled with ice, and 
open the doors only when absolutely nec- 
essary and then for as short a time as 
possible. Do not allow the sun to shine 
on the ice box. 


To Care for the Ice Box 


HIS is the season to use the ice 
box and the time when it should 
be kept entirely clean. 


To clean the box thoroughly remove 
the trays and pipe. Take out everything 
which comes out and boil for a few 
minutes in a strong solution of washing 
soda. Meanwhile wash the box inside, 
wipe dry and leave open, so that the air 
may circulate and the box cool in readi- 
ness for the ice. Pour some of the strong 
soda solution down the drain to cleanse 
that. When the boiling is over, rinse the 
fittings in cold water, replace, and your 
box is ready for the ice. If the box is 
lined with galvanized iron or tin with 
riveted seams, as is often the case, the 
interior can be made smooth and germ- 
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proof by a few coats of white enamel] 
paint. 

Always rinse the ice before putting it 
in the box. Have special covered dishes 
for the ice box if possible or use tall 
covered glass jars rather than shallow 
plates. Foods lose their flavor and some- 
times their original taste when exposed 
to the stronger odors of other foods. A 
saucer of charcoal in the box sweetens 
the atmosphere. 


A Tired-Man’s Porch 


HERE is a certain porch in our 
community where everyone who is 
so privileged delights to spend a summer 
evening. Some think that the attraction 
lies in the charm of the hostess; some in 
the inviting comfort of the porch chairs 
and the absence of insects, kept out by 
fine screening; some in the good spirit 
and informality of the little gatherings. 
But the hostess herself declares that she 
owes it all to her night-blooming flowers. 
“How did you ever happen to think of 
these?” an early arrival asked her one 
evening as he stood before a box of love- 
ly nicotiana, watching them lift up their 
heads and begin to open their fragrant 
white buds after their day’s sleep. 

“T think I had in mind unconsciously a 
Tired-Man’s Porch,” the hostess answered, 
“a place where he could just rest, rest, 
rest. There is nothing more restful than 
diversion, you know; and it seemed to 
me that after a long day’s work it couldn't 
help but be pleasant, even to the most 
practical-minded, to watch a mass of 
lovely white flowers, all drooping with 
sleep, one by one shake off their sleepi- 
ness, sit up and begin to take notice, 
eager to do everything in their power 
to make the evening pleasant. I planted 
the nicotiana and the moonflowers and 
then a friend out West sent me the white 
mentzelia seeds. Now out here on my 
porch at night there is always something 
to enjoy.” 


The Useful Kerosene 


OVW” GREATEST dollar saver is 
kerosene. Because it is cheap 
and so easily obtained we do not regard 
its marvelous properties highly enough. 

To make a dustless duster that is un- 
excelled, take a yard of cheesecloth or 
other soft fabric and sprinkle with kero- 
ene, roll tightly and leave for several 
hours, after which it is ready for use. 
It will gather up every speck of dust 
and lint and leaves a beautiful polish on 
all furniture and woodwork. 

A spoonful in the water in which win- 
dows are washed will make the glass 
crystal-clear. 

Ice cream freezers, churns, separators 
and similar devices that have become 
jammed and rusted in the working parts 
may be restored to usefulness by a 
good soaking in kerosene. 

Old paint and varnish brushes may pe 
cleaned and softened by tts use, and a 
mixture of common laundry bluing and 
kerosene makes an excellent stamping 
powder for use with perforated patterns 
in fancy work. 


It is truly indispensable for cleaning 
the bathtub, sink and other porcelain or 
enamel surfaces. 

MARY CHASE CORNELIUS. 


An Outside Vegetable Shelf 


N OUTSIDE shelf that may or 
may not be let down when not in 
use, and placed near the back door, is of 
the greatest convenience when vegetables 
are gathered from the garden. Here 
all the rough first preparation of cab- 
bages, lettuce, beets, carrots, and all those 
vegetables that have to be stripped, can 
be made and so keep much dirt out of the 
kitchen. My shelf is on hinges and is 
held up by a chain, which I unhook from 
the shelf when I wish to let it down. 
MRS. A. A. K. 
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OUR NEW ATLANTA STORE 


N Monday morning, August 2, our new 

store in Atlanta will be open and ready 

for business. In the very heart of Dixie, the 

Atlanta home of the World’s Largest Store 

will serve you better than you have ever been 
served before. 

It’s hardly a ten hours’ ride from Atlanta 
to the farthest point on the map shown be- 
low. Your store! In your neighborhood! Built 
for you, to bring our 35,000 bargains only a 
few short hours from your door, to make our 
values more accessible than ever, to make 
your savings bigger and bigger! 

We've spent $3,000,000 down here build- 
ing the most modern store in America. Every- 
thing that will aid in getting your order out 


Send Your 
Orders to 
ATLANTA 


CRO 


ATLANTA, GA. 








quicker, that will shorten the handling or reduce the 
cost, has been put into this gigantic nine-story structure. 

And it’s ready! 

August 2nd youcan send your orders to Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Atlanta. The goods will be shipped to you 
from our great stock of clean, new, fresh merchandise 
here in The Store of the South! You will save on trans- 
portation charges. And you'll save on time. 


Remember, of course, that our famous guarantee of 
satisfaction holds good for everything we sell here. 
Remember, too, that we guarantee you a saving. 


Our new General Catalog, contain- 
ing more than 35,000 bargains, is 
already in the hands of more than 
one-fourth of all the families in 
America. A copy is here — ready — 
waiting for you. The coupon will 
bring it to you FREE and POST- 
PAID. Send the coupon NOW. Get 
your book at once, then test the Serv- 
ice, the Quality and the Savings that 
the World’s Largest Store gives 
from its new home in Atlanta. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Atlanta 
Send me FREE your big Fall and Winter Catalog. 


ihe South~_ 





Mail the coupon TODAY P42 
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° ° 
Community Pic- 
nics 

HE _ time-honored 

community picnics 
that featured cakes, pies, 
and other rich foods and 
left children and grown- 
ups alike with indigestion 
the next day, have been 
abandoned in many parts 
of the country in favor 
of the picnic with a bal- 
anced menu. Such a pic- 
nic tastes better, is easier 
to prepare, and leaves ev- 
erybody happy. It re- 
quires some planning 
ahead, however. Instead 
of suggesting that each 
home-maker bring what 
she happens to think of 
to the community picnic, 
a menu is decided on by 
a committee, and then 
each woman is asked to 
prepare some one or two 
dishes. Then when all 
the parts of the meal are 
assembled it is well pro- 
portioned and carries 





with it a real lesson in 
meal planning. 

The cafeteria style of 
service is another up-to-date feature in 
community picnics. The menu should in- 
clude everything that goes to make a well- 
balanced meal indoors or outdoors and yet 
the foods should be in such simple form 
that nobody is overtaxed. There should 
be several kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
two meat dishes, bread and butter, milk 
for the children, and a fruit drink for 
everybody. 
and yet is fairly certain to get enough 
of the right kinds of foods. 

Hot dishes are not so easy to manage 
at picnics as other foods, but with care- 
ful planning some kinds can generally 
be brought in good condition if the dis- 
tance is not too great. Here are some 
that might be brought: casserole meats: 
stews; creamed chicken, chipped beef, 
eggs or fish; meat loaf; scalloped pota- 
toes, or other vegetables. A fire can al- 
most always be managed for heating up 
soup which has been made beforehand or 
for cooking bacon, frankfurters, chops, 
or steak. 


Everybody has some choice, 


Almost any kind of a fruit, vegetable, 
Or meat salad can be served at a picnic. 
It is oftentimes better to bring the differ- 
ent foods in separate containers, and mix 
them with the dressing just before the 
salad is to be served. To go with such a 
salad bread and butter is better than 
elaborate sandwiches. Many different 
kinds of bread can be used for variety, 
however: rolls or biscuit made with white 
or graham flour; date, nut, or raisin 
bread; rye bread; Boston brown bread: 
and so on. 

For the beverage we suggest lemonade, 
orange, and other ades in season, grape- 
fruit juice, hot or iced tea or coffee for 
the adults, and milk or milk shakes for 
the children. 

For dessert ice cream or sherbet 
brought in freezers is generally most 
popular with everybody. A combination 
of cut-up fresh fruits, however, is also 
delicious. For instance, sliced fresh or 
canned pineapple, sliced peaches, and 
sliced orange is a combination that grows 
better in flavor if it stands for a few 
hours. Cookies, cup cakes, or leaf or 
layer cakes in just enough quantity to 
go with the ice cream or fruit gives a 
finishing touch. 


A Family Reunion of Two 
OFA TENEVER I hear the phrase 


“family reunion” my memory 
turns not to a vision of a dinner bounti- 
fully spread with a large family gath- 
ered around it, but goes back through 
the years to 1919 when I and hundreds 
of others were uninvited guests at the 
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SERVE YOUR NEXT PICNIC CAFETERIA STYLE. IT’S LOTS OF FUN. 


most touching reunion I ever witnessed. 
It was at the close of the war when our 
soldier lads were returning from the 
bloody fields of France—those who lived 
to come home. In Nashville lived a 
mother who had been notified that her 
boy had fallen on the battlefield. She 
nearly went insane from grief. When the 
boys came back in trains to the Centen- 
nial Park at Nashville this mother of a 
soldier, dressed in deepest mourning, went 
to see the other boys come home. Stand- 
ing at one side, the tears running down 
her cheeks, she saw the other mothers 
meet their sons and embrace them. Some- 
one came up behind her-—a soldier in uni- 
form,—turned her face around—and then 
we uninvited guests heard the mother 
cry out, “My boy! My boy.” 

That is the happiest family reunion I 
ever saw—a reunion where grief was 
turned into joy, joy that knew no limit. 


Maury County, Tenn. A MOTHER. 


Young Folks’ Questions 


“6 O YOU think I should urge a 

2 school friend of my brother’s to 
come again after he has been visiting at 
our home?” is the question of a Virginia 
farm girl. 

Certainly it would seem to be the hos- 
pitable thing to do, to invite your broth- 
er's friend to come again. You know, 
honey, that’s one of the greatest ad- 
vantages of having brothers; they bring 
other nice boys to the house and you have 
a chance to meet them right in your own 
home. 

* * * 

“How can I tell whether a girl will 
make a good wife?” a Mississippi boy 
wishes to know. 

Gracious, child, I don’t know. The 
woman who suits 
yne man would drive 
another mad. First 
decide what you 
want in a wife and 
then see if you can 
find a girl who ap- 
proaches your ideal. 
And don’t forget to 
keep trying to make 
of yourself the kind 
of a man a fine girl 
will want for a hus- 
band. 


* * * 


“Should one thank 
a gentleman for aid- 
ing one im any 
way?” asks a North 
Carolina maiden. 








Yes, indeed, you should thank anyone 
for aiding you whether the help be pick- 
ing up a pocket handkerchief or saving 
a life. Remember the old nursery say- 
ing, “‘Please’ is a pretty word and 
‘thank you’ is not long.” However, a 
girl away from home should not accept 
favors from a stranger and if she is so 
placed that she has to do so, her thanks 
should be cordial but formal. 

* * & 


“I have never cared much for girls,” 
writes Texas Jim, “but now I have met 
one that I like very much. How can I 
make a date with her without seeming 
silly?” 

Just be simple and natural and friend- 
ly and you will not appear silly. There 
are no set words in which to ask a girl 
to go out with you. You might say to 
her, “I understand there is to be a very 
good movie next Saturday. Would you 
care to go with me to see it?” or “May 
I call for you and take you to the church 
social on Friday?” Don’t be afraid. If 
you are gentle and polite in your manner 
the girl will understand you. I hope you 
have a fine time with her. 

* * * 

“I am 18 years old and very much in 
love with a boy of 20. I feel sure he loves 
me but he has never told me so,” says 
Texas Mabel. ‘Would you advise me 
telling him of my love as I am afraid he 
is bashful.” 

No, do not let any man know that you 
love him until he has told you that he 
loves you. Make up your mind firmly to 
one thing, men are never, never bashful 
about declaring their affections. If he 
loves you he will not hesitate to tell you 
and to ask for your love in return. Try 
to forget love. It can be done, much as 
you may doubt it. Just be friends with 
this young man and 
all the other nice ones 
in your community. 

x 2 2 


“After being in- 
troduced to a boy at 
a party should I talk 
to him just as I 
would to an old 
friend?” inquired 
another girl from 
Texas. 


You should be 
friendly and pleas- 
ant. Whether or not 
you treat him as you 
do your old friends 
will depend largely 
on how well you 
like each other and 
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whether or not you wish 
to become friends. Ev- 
eryone has many pleas- 
ant acquaintances whom 
she enjoys meeting and 
talking to, but she hard- 
ly classes them with her 
best and most intimate 
friends. But remember, 
my dear, that the really 
popular girl makes her- 
self agreeable to every- 


one, 
*_ * * 


“My brother and I 
have been invited to spend 
two weeks at a large 
camp. Will you please 
tell we what clothes to 
take with me? What will 
my brother need?” writes 
a girl from Tennessee. 





For a summer camp, 
the clothes for boys and 
girls are much the same. 
You and your brother 
need knickerbockers, 
stout shoes, with low 
heels, stout ribbed stock- 
ings, flannel or heavy 
cotton shirts, soft hats 

D. A or caps, sweaters and rain 
coat or slicker. Probably 
you will take your bath- 

ing suits. If you think there will be 
any evening parties your brother will 
need light flannel or white wash trous- 
ers, white shirt and, if the weather be 
cool, a blue serge or other coat. You 
will want a pretty sport frock or a sim- 
ple dainty dress of wash material. Voile 
is good as it does not muss easily. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 


The Modern Girl Vs. Her 
Mother 


(First Prize Letter) 
HE modern girl in my opinion is 
equipped for life as well as her 
mother, physically and mentally. 

My mother was not taught that exer- 
cise is necessary for a strong, healthy 
bedy. Her mother thought that if she 
slept with her windows open she would 
take cold. Her parents considered it 
very unladylike for a girl to play vig- 
orous games. Health education is a re- 
quired subject in all schools today. The 
modern girl is taught that a strong body 
is essential for success in any profes- 
sion. The modern girl dresses more sen- 
sibly than her mother. She does not wear 
tight clothing that will impede circula- 
tion of the blood, 

Never in any age has it been so umi- 
versally recognized that knowledge is 
power as it is now. I have heard a num- 
ber of the mothers say, “I wish I had had 
the educational advantages that you girls 
have.” Most every girl of our age can 
go to a good high school. Our mothers 
did not have the opportunity to attend 
high school unless theré was money 
enough for boarding school. The modern 
girl not only goes to high school, but she 
also secures college training. 

Several new subjects have been added 
to the curricula since our mothers at- 
tended high school. How many mothers 
were taught home economics, biology and 
similar subjects? 


The modern girl is taught that scien- 
tific training is necessary to be a good 
home-maker. At the school I attend the 
girls are taught to vote, to be good citi- 
zens and home-makers. My mother never 
had this training. 


The social life of the modern girl is 
better than that of her mother due to the 
various church organizations, community 
affairs, and the home demonstration 
clubs. In mother’s girlhood days it was 
considered a disgrace for a woman to 
speak in public. ROSA W. SMITH. 

Pittsylvania County, Va. 
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Oo ©You ©FCnow CGrace Abbott? 


She is Always Ready to Help Mothers and Children 


HAT woman always knows what 
about.” 


she is talking 


The Congressman who said 
it spoke impatiently and with annoy- 
ance. He paid his tribute unwillingly 
and with irritation, being on the other 
side of the argument from the woman 


in question; but he paid it! For no one 
in official Washington, whether in agree- 
with her or not, can den or 
that Grace Abbott, chief of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, does know what 
she is talking about—when she can be 
persuaded to talk. She is not talkative. 
But before Congressional committees, 
where she is obliged to talk she is a glad 
relief to members who have suffered 
through weary hours of oratory and 
floods of propaganda. For she knows 
her subject from every angle and in 
every detail; she 
deals with it brief- 
ly, her words being 
few and to the 
point ; she makes no 
statement that she 
is not prepared in- 
stantly to substan- 
tiate, and her opin- 
ions, given cnly on 
demand, rest on a 
foundation of solid 
facts advanced with 
good humor, tact, 
and even charm. 
Nor is she a 
woman of one idea. 
Few men or women 
have ever had a 
wider range of in- 
terests, and none is 
a more inspiring 
example of the re- 
wards that await 
those who are will- 
ing helpfully, sin- 
cerely, earnestly 
and intelligently to 
“do the next thing ’ 
The girlwho 
lives two miles from a postoffice, the small 
town girl who is bored to distraction: 
the college graduate who sees nothing for 
it but teaching and very little in that; 
the discouraged teacher to whom life is 
beginning to look like one examination 
Paper after another, all these can find in 
Grace Abbott’s life, encouragement to 
Tenewed effort. 
Yor she might have been one of them. 
Grace Abbott graduated from college 
and taught for three years in the high 
school of her home town. Then she went 
to college again for a year of graduate 
work. After that she came home and 
taught another four years. 


ment 
would, 


About this time the idea that a large 
Proportion of the population of the 
United States was having rather a thin 
time in the midst of plenty began to in- 
terest Grace Abbott and characteristically 
she determined to find out about it. In 
the process of finding out she acquired 
a Master’s Degree in Political Science at 
the University of Chicago and put in a 
year or two at law school, studying the 
while the blue books of British Royal 
Commissions. 

By education Miss Abbott had now pre- 
Pared for the doors of opportunity to 
open, and they did open. Her path led 
her straight to Hull House, where she 
lived for seven years in the world- 
famous settlement established by Jane 
Addams. The same year she became di- 
rector of the Immigrants’ Protective 

ague, organized to aid newly arrived 
immigrants, to secure employment for 
them, and to protect them. She prosecu- 
ted fraudulent employment agencies. 


And all the time the window boxes of 
her office were gay with red geraniums, 
anderen the pirate cabmen, whose favor- 
ite outdoor sport and source of income 
Was meeting and fleecing the incoming 
immigrants, unanimously regarded as a 
friend the ‘cheerful reformer 
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GRACE ABBOTT 


Chief, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 


who had come into their midst and waged 
a victorious campaign against them, 


Always imterested primarily in the hu- 
man side of every problem, Miss Abbott 
threw herself whole-heartedly into the 
work of helping her immigrant friends 
—they were all her 
themselves to American conditions. 


Out of the experience of these years 
came many articles from her pen, 


tion of the immigration problem. 
Miss 
children 
Labor 
Children’s 
for the law, 


was as director of the Child 
Division of the United 
Bureau. She was responsible 


which forbade the interstate 


transportation of the products of child | 


labor. Her work was conspicuously suc- 
cessful. 

Forty-three states 
now cooperate with 
the Children’s Bu- 
reau in working to 
protect the health 
of mothers and ba- 
bies. Miss Abbott 
is responsible in 
large measure for 
the wise direction 
of these activities 
launched to reduce 
our mother child 
death rates. 

“To be interest- 
ed in others, and to 
want to help”: that, 
thinks Grace Ab- 
bott, “is the an- 
swer to those who 
seek to make their 
lives interesting 
and happy. as well 
as useful.” 

“No better op 
portunities present 
themselves 


U. S. Dept. of Labor, the country dis- | 
tricts or small} 
towns where there | 

are fewer organized agencies and a 
greater field for individual effort and 
personal work. 

“Doing the next thing, and making 

good at it, has this certain and some- | 


times exciting, advantage: 
tell what it is going to lead to, 
new and possibly thrilling experience is 
lying in wait just around the corner.” 


+ * + 
Beauty Notes 


HE feet need careful daily atten- 
tion. At night a warm sponge 
followed by a cool rub with brisk fric- 
tion will aid greatly in keeping the feet 
in good condition. 
For undue moisture of the hands bathe 
them often in warm water to which a 
little vinegar or alum has been added. 


Lack of sleep, lack of proper ventila- 
tion, and lack of properly chosen food, 
lie at the bottom of many scowling, har- 
assed countenances that are as burden- 
some to the owners as to the world. 


Women do not attach half enough im- 
portance to sleep as a beautifier. One 
cannot look well nor healthy nor at one’s 
best except when the body has been re- 
freshed by healthy sleep, 
open. 

A real smile is not vapid. A genuine 
smile, although having outward expres- 
sion, originates within. It is far deeper 
than muscular action. A_ smile that 
takes you out of yourself, that gives you 
strength and courage, must have sub- 
stance to it. And such a smile we may 
all possess if we cultivate its true in- 
spiration. 

Wash your brush and comb in a quart 
of water to which has been added a tea- 
spoonful of household ammonia. All 


grease and dirt will easily be disposed of. 
Rinse in clear water, shake, and dry on 
soft, clean cloths. 
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“friends’’—adapt | 

| 
most | 
important contributions toward the solu- | 


Abbott’s first national service for 


States | 


than in | 


You never can | 
or what | 
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Do away with tan and freckles 
—a sure, safe super-bleach 


fragrant cream which contains the 
surest bleaching properties known, 
blended in such a way that they 
cannot possibly harm your skin, 
Nadinola is the one bleaching 
cream and skin whitener that 
never fails. Your money back at 
once if it doesn’t satisfy you with 
results. Nadinola works almost 
overnight, Begin its use now— 
have the fair, light complexion 
that men admire. 


EE how fast it works—whitens 
your skin almost overnight! 
Banishes every freckle— bids 

goodbye to unsightly tan. Does 
away with all roughness, pimples, 
blackheads, and restores your skin 
to its natural charm and beauty. 
You can do all this simply, easily, 
by using Nadinola Bleaching 
Cream, the sure, safe super-bleach. 
Start this marvelous treatment 
tonight. Just rub on this smooth, 


Nadinola is sold at drug stores and department stores in’generous 
size jar at 50c—extra large, economy size $1. Buy Nadinola today 
—start tonight. National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. Dept.X. 


eNadinola BkachingCream 
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Fine Ground, Sweet and Fresh 


Highest Quality Produced Lowest Possible Price | 
Market Strong with Advancing Tendency 


Write or Wire for Prices and Descrip- 
tive Book, ‘‘Care of Poultry.’’ 


NORFOLK TALLOW CO., INC. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
$9,500 FOR POSTAGE. aoe letter to each of our 475, 000 subscribers 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, 
and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 
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Only of Our SOAP 


7 cakes fine Toilet Soap, and with every 
box. give to each customer all the following articles: a pound 
of Baking Powder, Bottle Perfume, Box Talcum Powder, 6 


Sell O 
10 Boxe. 


each bor containing 


Teaspoons, Pair Shears, Package Needles. (as per Plan 2351) 
and this Artistic, Full Size ndsome Dinner Set is ¥: 


: No Money Needed--We Pay The Freight 


'e trust y: You have nothing to risk. Many other fine off 
of household supplies, groceries, toilet articles,jewelry.etc. Hun 
of poe premiums ides the dinner set, suchas WEARING 
oythey . FUR RE, LAMPS, etc., or large Cash Commission. 

r spare time into Happ’ arant 
satisfaction and a square deal. RA PR a 
m TODAY for our 
formation. q 


Y MASON CO. | The . 
THE PER TY SATE. OHIO, 19 Business Since 1897, 











[eM neccosce eqcckheccosnccesese 
ial 6-Pc. . Size, Services’ aR 
Bose gistanuieumoees pun wane 
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Your home in 
CLEVELAND 


In the center of 
theatre, shopping 
and business dis- 
tricts. On all main 
motor routes. 600 
large outside rooms, 
all with bath. Sam- 
ple-rooms available. 
Our own garage fa- 
cilities. Coffee Shop 
served by main 
kitchen. Rates from 
three dollars. 

J.L. Free, President 

W. Stes Koones 

Managing Director 


HOTEL 


WINTON 


Cleveland 


PROSPECT AT NINTH 




















“Tractor Special” 
No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Saw Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocks and 
ells with separate adjustable racks. 


fully 
larger 


A low priced, 
equipped for use 
power units 


powerful, epeedy mill, 
with Fordson and 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price. When Frick says so you can 
believe it. 

Get an early start—write our nearest 
branch for price and com- 
plete specifications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 




















comes by planning and prepara- 


tion. A business course at 
K IN G’S — Carolina’s leading 
school of business—will start 


you successward. 


Individual instruction; enter any 
time. 


Send for Catalog 


E. L. LAYFIELD, Pres., 


Raleigh, N.C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 














| Stenographer Wanted! | 


| Thoroughly capable and alert stenograph- ] 
er and secretary wanted, one farm-reared 

| and with a genuine interest in such work ] 

i as The Progressive Farmer is doing. Give | 
references and full information concern- 

| ing training, experience, and salary re- 

| quired. 

CLARENCE POE, Editor 
| The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. | 








| each 





The Progresswe Farmer 


OM iss Bessie Of ecides---e€onclusion 


(Concluded from page 3) 


OURS passed and Miss Bessie sat 

alone, thinking. Twicé she put 
wood on the fire for the night was chilly. 
Two o'clock came and she leaned for- 
ward and put the millionaire’s letter upon 
the blaze. He was a man of 45. She 
knew little of his personal life or of the 
woman who had once been his wife. She 
knew nothing of his ideals, his preju- 
dices, or the ways of his world. Old 
friends must be left and new adjust- 
ments made. Some way, millions almost 
within one’s grasp didn’t look as attrac- 
tive as they did off out there with some- 
one else. 


A little longer and she slipped the let- 
ter from the school superintendent. into 
the envelope with her teacher’s license. 
Some day she’d like to look at it again, 
but she had decided not to teach the pri- 
mary room another year. 


Another hour and she arose and laid 
Grandpa Barton's letter in the trunk with 
her mother’s picture. That was a fine 
unselfish thing those old people had of- 
fered her and a wonderful opportunity, 
but life held something more than that. 
Miss Bessie was beginning to want a 
home of her own, a husband, and babies 
of her very own to teach. 


3ack in the chair she held a letter in 
hand. Two men loved her. Dr, 
Hargraves would go far. He was a 
brilliant young man, a genius in his pro- 
fession. He loved and needed her. He 
was a child of intemperate parents. He 
had a shady past life. He had had doz- 
ens of affairs with girls, rumors of which 
had reached her, but he had turned his 
back on all that. He was beginning to 
succeed. If she did not marry him, 
would he go back? If she did marry 
him, would he hold out? 

Then a strange thing happened. Miss 
Bessie felt a little form in her arms. So 
strong was the impression that she look- 
ed down almost expecting to see a tiny 
head at her breast. Could she see her 
child born of such a father? Could she 


risk bringing a life into the world, her 
own, own little baby with that kind of 
blood in its veins? Even Charles par- 
tially excused his downfall, in his letter, 
by speaking of the dissipation of his 
parents. Heredity is a power with which 
to be reckoned. She wasn’t choosing a 
husband alone, she was choosing her 
baby’s father. She couldn’t do anything 
that would injure a little life and give 
it an uneven chance. She cast Charles 
Hargrave’s letter in‘ the flafes in an in- 
stant. She wanted to put it from her. 
She was afraid of it. 


Just one letter remained in her lap, 
a letter from a man who loved her. 
He couldn't offer wealth or high social 
position or many cultural advantages. 
He offered her work by his side, a gar- 
den, a sunset, and babies, and the humble 
adoration of a4 clean, pure man, worthy 
of trust and the utmost respect. She 
looked down again to her breast, and 
smiled tenderly, for the father of her 
child would give it a heritage of clean, 
Christian manhood. Always she could 
look to John without a shadow of doubt 
or fear. She'd depended on John all 
winter. She couldn’t get along without 
him. She'd stay right there with her 
friends, be a granddaughter to old 
Grandpa Barton and as true a friend as 
Dr. Hargraves ever had. She would 
help him to stay straight just for the joy 
of being and doing something worth 
while. But to John, her John, she'd give 
herself just as he had given himself. 
The coming years held no terrors. She 
could meet them all with John. 


Daylight had crept in at her windows. 
She ran down the hall to the telephone 
and called John’s number. 


“John,” she questioned the voice that 
came over the wire. “Is your flivver 
feeling well this morning?” 

“Why, yes. It’s Miss Bessie, isn’t it? 
Want to borrow it?” 

“No. How soon can you get in here? 
I want to take a ride.” 

“Right away.” She heard him start 








Our Pattern Department 





2306—Long-waisted Dress.— The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
42, and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 3% yards of %-inch ma- 
terial. 

2806—Summery Design.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 3%, 38, 40, and 
42 inches bust measure. Size % 
requires 234 yards of 36-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting. 

27¢7—Youthful Medel.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, #,.and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of %-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting. 





2807—Slim, Tailored Lines.—The 


; pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, %, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
3% requires 3 yards of 32 or 36-inch 
material with % yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. 

2744—Dainty Junior Frock—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
32 or %-inch material. 

2644—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 3%-inch con- 
trasting. 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 


or coin (coin preferred). 


Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted, 
Our new “Summer Fashion Book” contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 


afternoon and evening wear during the summer. 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. 


lessons. 
rogressive Farmer. 


icture dressmakin 
artment, The 


It contains embroidery designs and 
Address Pattern 











to speak and then hesitate. “Did you 
get my letter?” 

“Yes, and I have it in my hand this 
minute. Please, John, hurry. I have to 
get back before school. I want to come 
out to your place.” 

“Would you mind telling me why?” 

“T—_I—I—-want to help feed the pigs.’ 

“T’ll be there in a second.” The receiy- 
er banged on the hook, but never in her 
life had she heard such joy carried over 
a telephone wire as his words revealed. 
Her own face was transfigured as she 
rushed to her room to make ready for 
his coming. 

ALICE KEENEN CRIPPS. 
a 


Have Club Sandwiches for 
Lunch or Supper 


HE “club” sandwich is one of the 

most deservedly popular items on 
the restaurant menu, but the housekeeper 
very rarely offers this appetizing and 
convenient combination at home. Cor 
taining, as it usually does, an assortment 
of food from several of the important 
food groups,—meat, or an equivalent. 
vegetables such as lettuce, tomato, water- 
cress, peppers or other salad materials; 
in addition to the three slices of toast 
commonly completing its somewhat bulky 
structure,—the club sandwich lacks only 
sweets, easily supplied in some other form, 
to be a well-proportioned meal in one 


dish. For lunch or supper it makes a 
very suitable main course. 
The chief point about making and 


serving club sandwiches successfully is 
to have all the different ingredients as 
sembled conveniently so that when th: 
toast is ready the sandwiches can be put 
together without delay and served before 
the toast has a chance to cool appreciably. 
Experience has shown that it is best to 
cut the slices of toast in half before the 
filling is spread over them, rather than 
run the risk of crushing out the filling 
in cutting the sandwich later, spoiling its 
appearance. While it fs customary to 
toast the bread, at least on one side in 
making club sandwiches, this is not es- 
sential. When graham or whole wheat 
bread is used it may be preferred un- 
toasted. _ 

Three slices of bread or toast are 
used, providing two places to be filled. 
Both may have the same filling, or a 
different combination of flavors blend- 
ing together well may be used in each 
part, but the whole must be a palatable 


combination. A typical club sandwich 
contains lettuce, dressed with mayon- 


naise, a slice of chicken, seasoned, to- 
mato, and ham or bacon. In place of the 
chicken, the United States Department 
of Agriculture suggests that cottage 
cheese may be used to give a filling of 
excellent flavor. The other ingredients 
may be the same, or one may use in- 
stead of them, with cottage cheese, some 
of the following combinations :—lettuce, 
mayonnaise; sliced tart apple and nuts; 
sliced Spanish onion, pimiento, dressed 
lettuce: cucumber, lettuce, mayonnaise; 
watercress, mayonnaise, sliced orange. 
The use of mayonnaise results in a moist 
and tasty sandwich, especially when the 
bread has been toasted. 

Sweet cottage cheese club sandwiches 
may be made without the lettuce and 
salad dressing, filled with layers of the 
cheese and marmalade; or cheese and 
stewed, . mashed dried fruits, such as 
prunes, apricots, or figs, or raisins. Whole 
wheat bread is particularly good in these 
sandwiches. 

“2 Mw WM 


RAPEFRUIT is a good source 

of at least two vitamines, those 
called B and C which help to prevent 
certain so-called deficiency diseases. The 
pleasant aromatic odor of grapefruit also 
literally makes the mouth water, or 1" 
other words, starts the flow of digestive 
juices, and the acid that gives the tart 
flavor helps the food to move through 
the digestive tract in a healthy way. 


Ear. Veta on 
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6Which---Babies or Cf ups? 


Our Weekly Sermon 


By Dr. J. W. 


TATISTICS show us that where- 

as the birth rate in our cities is 

falling off, in the country it is 

remaining practically the same. It goes to 

show that the country is the best place for 

the rearing of little 
children. 

little 

in a 


There is 
for children 
city. Their lives 
are so exposed to 
dangers; hundreds 
of them are run 
down every year in 
the streets of our 
supposedly Christian 
cities. It just shows 
us how far we are 
still from the city 
in the vision of St. 
John when he said, 
“And the streets of 
the city shall be filled with children, play- 
ing in the streets thereof.” 








Those of us who are fortunate enough 
to have been born in the country can 
never cease to thank God that the open 
fields, the green grass, the running 
brooks were not only a playhouse, but a 
treasure house of good health, happiness 
and sweet content. 


City people are often too selfish to 
share their incomes with children, and so 
they go on building their apartments, 
which have become palaces, and exclud- 


ing from them the possibility of ever 
rearing a family. 

In an apartment house in one of 
America’s largest cities, there are 400 
pairs of human beings living; there are 
also three children and 91 dogs. We may 


smile at this, but if we could think deep- 
ly enough, we would see that this apart- 
ment house and all like it are the burial 
ground of the future of the race. These 
people, most of them, are from families 
of wealth and culture. They have grown 
selfish, and childlessness is Nature's way 
of eliminating from the earth these 
strains that have become undesirable 
through their selfishness. It is not the 
fault of these individuals alone; it ts the 
fault of the civilization that has multi- 
plied the conveniences of life to the point 
where our attention is consumed by 
things rather than thoughts. 

Just as marriage is the normal rela- 
tionship for adults, so children are given 
for the fuller and finer development of 
men and women. 

The other day I attended a farmers’ 
Picnic. There were at least 100 little 
children running and playing in the long 
bluegrass and under the trees. As I 
watched them my heart went out in pity 
to the little children whose playgrounds 
are nothing but flagstones in the slums 
of our cities, and to the people who live 
childless amid luxuries that would make 
Nero envious. 


HOLLAND 


I thought of these lines, which [ desire 
to append :— 
The Browns have got a baby boy 

The Smiths have bought a pup 
And everybody in the flat 

Has had a stirring up. 


Young Baby Brown had lusty lungs 
¢ And all night he did sing, 
While through the day young 
Did make the welkin ring 


Puppy Smith 


The neighbors rose in arms against 
These disconcerting two, 

And hastened to their landlord rich 
To tell him what to do. 


With gestures wild and voices high 
They argued most a day, 

And said, unless the noise was stopped 
They all would move away. 


At last a compromise was reached 
Which said to Mr. Brown, 
That he should take his baby to 

Another part of town. 


And now their flat is still by night, 
Though ’tis a bitter cup 

To think they’ve turned the baby out 
And kept a brindle pup. 


Fair children thronged our home of old, 
When houses were of logs; 

But since we have apartments fine 
We're raising poodle dogs. 


a 
Painted Summerhouses 


FP, of course, it is desirable 
t . . © a0 


' o have summerhouses as attrac- 
tive as possible, the really important 
thing is to have them as cool as possible 
Usually so situated that they receive the 
direct rays of the sun, the roof fre- 
quently becomes very hot and the inside 
a “bake oven,” thus eliminating all com- 
fort and enjoyment. 

It has been found that if the top of a 
roof is painted white it will reflect most 
of the heat due to light waves, but will 
not prevent the radiant heat waves from 
penetrating the roof and thus heating the 
interior. But it was found by the United 
States Bureau of Standards that alumi- 
num paints will, to a great extent, pre- 
vent these heat waves from penetrating 
a roof, 

Therefore, the best way to keep sum- 
merhouses cool is to paint the roof white 
on the outside and use aluminum paint 
on the inside. However, if we use alumi- 
nun) paint for the inside of the roof we 
may eliminate the unsightly glare of 
white on the outside and use some pleas- 
ing shade of light green or light red. 

For beauty and protection against the 
trying exposure during the summer and 
winter months, summerhouses may be 
painted a pleasing shade of green or 
brown up to the bottom of the windows 
and white or a harmonizing cream color 
for sash and trim. 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 


Editor’s Note—This is another of a series 


of articles we are carrying to promote 
our campaign for “Making the South a 
Land of Painted Farm Houses.” Next 
week’s subject will be “Painted School 
houses.” 








“The Greatest of These Is Courage” 


“Without High Courage, No Man Can 
in This Week’s Success 


age. 


the clouds; 





GEORGE HORACE 
LORIMER 


HE LEADER i siness ; y have 
@9 worked like his men, but to rise above them he 

must have the cardinal business virtues, fai 
hope, and courage—and the greatest of these is cour- 
To believe in yourself; 
when people slight the one and sneer at the other 
see the castles of your vision rising clear and complete 
on the far horizon where other eyes see nothing but 
to aim straight ahead over every obstacle 
that doubt and disbelief can raise—this has ever been 
the course of the man who wins. 
men have failed; 


Succeed,” Says George H. Lorimer 


Talk for Farm Boys 


DER in business must not only have 
faith, 


to believe in your idea 
to 


With high courage, 
without it no man can succeed. 
GEO. H. LORIMER 


Note to Boys.—We are pleased indeed to have this week a message for our farm 


Oys from George Horace Lorimer, 


of the Saturday Evening Post, 


and author of two 


books every success-seeking boy should read—“‘Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 


His Son,” and “Old Gordon Graham.” Nex 


t week’s “Success Talk”’ 


will be by John 


Sharp Williams, famous Southern farmer and United States Senator. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 
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AGENTS =inkesines 


Without A Dollar!! 


will show you how to Ab 
$100.00 every week and have a big 
permanent profitable busiress all 
your own; how to make money like 
Mrs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 
spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so big his custom- 
~> ers can’t wait for him to call 
but come to his house to buy. 
fy You don’t need money or 
© xperience. 
- big money 


You can start making 
Full ov Spare Time 


the very first day. 
The business I will start you in en- 
More Men and Women Needed 


ables you to meet and know the best 

people. It is so easy, fascinating and 
Dleasant—more like visiting than work 
—mMmany take u ) 

For years I have been advertising all over the United States rest lh adh An ded tng “San 
until now the famous CARNATION line of hundreds of items work when you feel lik It. in 
of food products, soaps, flavoring, toilet articles and household full e Oo , OF Dut 
necessities are used from coast to coast. To meet the enormous ull time. Start part time if you wish— 
demand I doubled my manufacturing facilities and need hun- 
dreds of men and women at once to take orders from the many 
thousands who, until now, have been unable to get my products. 


I FURNISH AUTO 





you desire. You are always your own 
——— 


boss, 

When you go in business with me, I help you enjoy the prestige ws 
of association with best people, to have a beautiful home, wear good ga) 
clothes and be prosperous and happy. To help you do this quickly be 
I give you a very large profit on all orders you take. To help you 
reach customers quickly I give ycu an Auto free. 1 want you to 

realize at the start what it means to be permitted to represent the 


famous CARNATION line, 
Free Sample Case Send No Money 
Just send me your name and address—no money— 


Don’t think you are not big enough for the busl- 
ness. It is just as easy to make $5, a year and I’ll show you how easy you can start earning 
big money at once by simply filling orders arising 


with the right business as it is a bare existence 
with the wrong one, I offer you the right one and from our advertising and sales promotion in your 











I am so sure of your making good that 1 will fur- own town. Mail coupon to me today, 
nish complete equipment for your business and 
tell you exactly what to do to make money right 
a 
from the start, I even furnish you a fine sample “C2. 4 ) President. 


case free, 


Carnation Co., St. Louis, 


e T it tis Mec \ eiseticd 
Exclusive Territor ee 
y St. Louis, Mo.’ (Coupon) 
Please send me full details about how you 
will start me in business and furnish an Auto 
without cost. 
Name 
Address 


Oo. 
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I give exclusive territory and start you in the 
same way I have so many other men and women 
who are now prosperous and happy. You have a 
better opportunity than they had. Will you grasp 
it befare someone beats you to it? Someone will 
have this wonderfully prosperous business in your 
territory, it might as well be you. 




































Genuine Stillson Pipe Wrench | 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. It-is the 
famous STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. It is made of the highest qual- 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. 
moveable jaws and a firmly fastened wooden handle. Will take 
to 1% inch pipe. It is a particularly useful article to have for » 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. A thousand uses on an 
automobile. 








SEND For 
This 











We are making a special offer on this wrench and you will waat 
to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 
STILLSON PIPE WRENCH 














(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


For Only 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


$2.25 


Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, eesti N. C. 























DOWN NOW-—and no more 


payments until Oct. 1 and you can 
buy Any WITTE Engine Up to 10 H-P. 


To prove that this “super-pow- 
ered” one profit, light weight 
WITTE will. save you one- 


half the time, labor and 
cost of any job on the place 
I want to send it to you ona 
30-day test at my risk. I guar- 
antee it to do the work of 3 
to 5 hired hands. 


More Than a Year to Pay 
Scrap the Old One — Pay a Little of it Down 
on the New WITTE. 9 with my generous terms my en- 
woe Pays for ay « self. Increases farm profits $500 to $1000 a year. 

ousands say the WITTE is ten years ahead of any other make 
—simple and teabloguned at rock bottom direct to you prices. 
Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, speed a power 
regulator and throttling govenor. All sizes 2 to 25 Horse Power. 

reer me today for my big, new illustrated engine 
F book and full details of my guaranteed test offer. No 
obligation, absolutely Free. Or, ifinterested, ask for our Log and 
Tree Saw, 3 in 1 Saw Rig or Pump Catalogs—Ed. H. WITTE, Pres. 































Burns Kerosene, 
Gasoline, Gas -Oil, 


Distillate or Gas, 


Yet Delivers 25 per 
cent or More Power— 


Cheapest to operate and guar- 
anteed for a life-time. No crank- 
ing required. Compact and easily 
moved, Double balanced fly- 
wheels with throttling governor 
that saves money. 50 New Feat- 
ures—Wreite Me Today— 


a postal will Ce! my special 
Oct. Ist CRE OFFER. 





Quick shipments made from Kansas City or Pitts- 
burgh office, or from nearest of these WITTE ware- 
houses: Albany, N. Y., Trenton, N. J., Bangor, Me., 
New York, N. Y., Richmond, Va., Tampa, Fla., Atlan- 
ta, Ga., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, Tex., 
Denver, Colo., Minneapolis, Minn., Billings, Mont. 








« Kansas 20g City Mo. 


sie Foie ou] - 
























4 " 100% live delivery to your door 25 50 

S&C. Bue Leghorns: 98.00, 100. Barred | Wane Leghorns ..:.--.... $2.50 $4.50 § 8.00 $37.50 

Rocks: $10.00, 100. Reds: $11.00, 100. | Brown Leghorns ............ 50 4.50 8.00 37.50 
r White Rocks: $12.00, 100. Light mixed: $7.00, 100. Barred Rocks ............... 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 
xe § $8.50, 100. ne thane > abeasnnane +2 ss nr 23 

All good chix and mee ~ delivery guaranteed. | SOG Unions ............... 
PINECREST POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY 
Jacob Niemond, Box 7, McAlisterville, Pa. Merbert M Richfield, Pesna. 


Sandhill Farm Life School 


Route 1, VASS, N. C. 
A Boarding School in the Country 

















Four Year Accredited High School 
Commercial Course 


Teacher Training Department 
Well Equipped Dormitories for Boys 
and Girls 
Opening Date, September 8th 
Rates: $144.00 for Entire School Term 
R. G. HUTCHESON, Superintendent 











ELECTRIC LIGHTS | 
YALVM ONINNOY 













































at 


Danville Military Institute 


DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 
A College Preparatory School located in Southern Virginia. 
Character and Citizenship. 





Aim: Christian Culture, 


The Institute is a member of the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools in the Southern States; and of the Association of the 
Military Schools and Colleges in the United States. 

Personal care and supervision; limited numbers; modern equipment; 
directed athletics; moderate cost. 

Catalog on 


no COL. W. M. KEMPER, Superintendent 


U-——_-- —_ . ___- a -—-- - - ean A 


Mt. Amoena Seminar 
A Good Home and a Good School for Girls 


Very Moderate in Cost Special Courses inMusic 
Accredited by the State 
Prepares girls for entrance to college, or for teaching without examination. 


Write to J. H. C. FISHER, MT. PLEASANT,N. C. 


























FOUNDED IN 
1859 














For further information 











A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 
for boys and girls. Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty 
of twelve men and women give pupils close personal attention. A new 
dormitory for one hundred girls. Two good dormitories for boys. 


In the Land of 
the Sky 


FRUITLAND Cottages. Splendid administration building with a library of 2,000 
volumes. Steam heat, electric lights, running water. Expenses 
moderate. 


INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 


SyMoney' 


fe av 0d FREE about it, SUT n can eas- 
week just showing our 


Session opens August 23, 1926 
N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Caroline 























just try 


F Autoline O 
in your Foor’ 


$65 a 
wonderful outtt one} takin orders for 

le oring—lower prices 
better iothes—bigger cash profits. 





SPENCER MEAD co. ieee 0823.6 








PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
CHICKS! 








50 
Ry ee 2.25 $4.00 § 7.00 
Fone Strain White Leghorns. . 250 4.50 . 
Basom's Brown Leghorns ........ 2.5) 4.50 8.00 
Parks Strain Barred Rocks...... 8.00 5.50 10.00 


Basom’ ode Island Reds. 38.00 Ry ay 
Pedrick Strain Jersey Black Giants 5.00 10.00 0.00 

100% live delivery guaranteed; money a for 
all dead chicks when received. Reference, Richfield 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, Richfield, Pa. 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 





Wm.C. Robinson & Son Co. 





Flocks Per 100 
Ss. = Brown Leghorns yadateneel $8.00 
Ss. C. Brown epee 8.00 
Barred Rocke cree. we | ALEXANDER SCHOOLS, 
. & Rhode” Island Reds........ 10.00 (INCORPORATED) 
Broilers or Mixed Chix......... 7.00 A state accredited high school for boys 
Bpecia]) Prices on 500 and oe ol 100% Prepaid and girls under Christian influence. College 


safe deliv anteed. 
Address: J. 'N. NACE, Richfield Pa., Box 61 


trained faculty. Excellent advantages in piano, 
voice, home economics, athletics, nad Bible. 
Department for motherless children. Excel- 
lent buildings with heat, electric lights, and 
running water. Library of 2500 volumes. 
Elevation 1100 feet. High School expenses 
$190.00 per Leo 5 a opens Aug. 17 
1926. For catalogue, 

M. L. LENNON, Principal, Union Mills, N. C. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
Chicks That Grow—"Tixt ay 









ity chicks from flocks selected oa culled by 
expert judge. All leading breeds. 

Write for prices and big illustrated Catalog 
We ship C. O. D. One dollar down and pay 
postman the rest after you get chitks. 

Write Today 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., 

















Lexington, Ky. 















The Progressive Farmeh ~ 


OMusic’s Great “© xpansion 


(Concluded from page 4) 


the small of the back, but also the entire 
length of the spine up to the large pro- 
truding vertebrae at the base of the neck. 
Now without changing the position of 
the spine, head or neck, lean forward 
from the hip-joint until the weight is 
over the instep. Don’t stiffen the shoul- 
ders nor try to put them back. Let them 
hang loosely. Finally, remember this: 
the first requisite for a singer is health. 
When Nature makes a perfect singer, 
she makes a perfect physique. Physical 
development gives a force and a vitality 
that cannot fail-to be of the greatest 
possible service to anyone.” 


How to Start Community Singing 
“CSYE*S. CAMERON, you are mu- 
sical,” said someone over in 
the Chevrolet, “tell us what we would 
have to do to have some good community 
singing.” 
“When folks sing together,” she re- 
plied thoughtfully, “they are developing 
community happiness. To make group 
singing successful, three things are im- 
portant; first, use familiar songs; second, 
have a leader who will beat time and in- 
spire each of the group to take part; 
third, provide a good accompaniment. In 
meetings where a piano is not available, 
a reproducing machine may be used with 
band records made especially for com- 
munity singing.” 

“Where could we get the songs?” some- 
one asked. 

“I got my list of songs and publishers 
from my good old stand-by, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. They were splendid,” 
someone said. 


Humor That Cheers and Uplifts 


ND Harry Lauder, the ‘cheap 
comedian,’ as someone dared call 
him, stimulating those soul-weary sol- 
diers to fresh courage and renewed spirit 
with such simple, rollicking, but appeal- 
ing songs as ‘Breakfast in Bed on Sun- 
day Morning’,” said the minister. “He 
sang :— 
Oh, I never, never worry, 
And I never, never grieve, 
I take things very easy, what I canna take 
I leave. 
And I work the whole week round, frae early 
morn ‘till late. 
On Saturday, I eagerly look forward with de- 
light— 


Chorus—To beautiful Sunday, 

I wish it would never come Monday, 

"Cause I lie between the sheets, my bed 
adorning; 

O, it’s very nice, it’s very, very nice, 

To get your breakfast in your bed on Sun- 
day morning. 

“Those men appreciated the kind, 
brave heart that could sing and make 
them laugh when that heart was fairly 
wrung with grief over the death of his 
own and only son. Many a brave woman 
in her own home has done the same.” 


As It Was in the Beginning 


LITTLE silence; then Mrs. Hutt 

said: “History is full of incidents 
that illustrate the influence that music 
has had on people whose names we know 
well; illustrations of despair turning to 
hope, hope to courage, courage to forti- 
tude, and fortitude to a success so great 
that the man or woman has made the 
world a better place for others to live 
in.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Grayson, “there is 
Florence Nightingale, who heard the 
stirring music of the soldiers marching 
through the streets of London on their 
way to the Crimea. She pictured some 


of those men being sick and without 
she arose 


care. Though she was ill, 
from her bed and the world 
knows the rest.” 

“What’s the matter with 
you all?” said one of a 
group of young people com- 
ing up. “We want to go 
home. You must have in- 
teresting things to talk 
about.” 


“We 


have,” said Mrs. 





Phillips; “we were talking about music 
making life worth while.” 

“You bet it does,” said Bill Cook 
slangily. “Where’s the fun of a party 
without some good jazz?” and, with 
arms akimbo, he slapdashed a few steps 
of the “Charleston.” 

“Let’s give our parents an exhibition 
of music,” laughed another of that group. 
“Come on, boys and girls—now, all to- 
gether, to the tune of ‘The Little Brown 
Jug’.” Here’s what they sang :— 
Solomon Grundy was born, they say, 

As all of us were, on labor day. 


And since he was born in a sleeping car, 
Was berth-marked as such children are. 


He tipped the scales (at eight and a quarter), 
So did not need to tip the porter. 


Through boyhood years no fruit he ate, 
Until at twenty he got a date. 


He kissed the grass widow at her request 
And got hay fever as you have guessed. 


(An especially dangerous osculation 
Since the widow’s name was Polly Nation.) 


He railed at the lady: “Ah-chee, ah-choo! 
Ragweed‘s the widow’s weeds for you!” 


So he married the widow the following Sun- 


day, 
And that was the end of Solomon Grundy 
“Well, modern music like that is bad 


enough to drive anyone away. Let’s go 
home, folks,” laughed Mr. Phillips. 

“Wait a moment,’ commanded the 
minister in a clear, firm voice. “Listen 
to me, you young people as well as you 
mothers and fathers. Let this evening 
not be without profit. Old King Solo- 
mon was soothed by music; Plato said 
music was given to man to appease the 
troubles of his soul. Down through the 
centuries God has used it to soften, to 
inspire, and to spiritualize. Such great 
people as Gladstone and Carmen Sylva 
have found music more potent for ner- 
vous ills than drugs. What has been 
proved worth while through the centuries 
is good today for us. 

“Every neighborhood in the South 
should be a musical community. Our 
homes should have mouth organs and 
banjos, accordions, and violins, phono- 
graphs and pianos. Every home should 
have a radio if it can be managed at all, 
and every radio should have a _ loud 
speaker, to make it a family, not a per- 
sonal benefit. A radio is so simple that 
the child of eight can manage it, yet so 
marvelous that to listen to it seems like 
a touch of divinity. It is the inventor’s 
gift to the rural home; it is fast turning 
the face of ambitious youth from the city 
to the country. Music is a powerful aid 
to home attractiveness and a retaining in- 
fluence. 

“Music is a safety valve for joyous- 
ness; a solace in grief. Music is a me- 
dium of expression for those who falter 
and hesitate to speak of their religious 
fervor. To such there is comfort and 
pleasure in uniting in songs of worship, 
love and praise. 

“Concerted music develops not only 
harmony, melody of sound and poetry 
of words, but in the work of preparation 
there must follow a blending of patience, 
endurance, and charity. 

“And, now, ‘God be with you till we 
meet again’.” 

And then the men and women realized 
how late was the hour. As they saun 
tered toward their cars, the school teach- 
er began a song and one after another 
joined. Still singing they started for 
home. Filling the night air, stay-at-home 
sleepers aroused to hear :— 

“It eame upon a midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the 
earth 

To touch their harps of gold; 

‘Peace on earth, good-will to 
men, 

From heaven’s all-gracious 

King.’ 

The world in solemn stillness 


ay 
To hear the angels sing.” 
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Music Publish 
usICc u sners ° 5B on ant eraybou y to know that we manufacture the 
Bie =. » Sean ~~ | in the world. Hardy & Newsom, 
FEW places that publish commun- armers XC Inc, LaGrang c che: 
ity song books that seem very fine CALCIUM ARSENATE 
. CASH WITH ORDER 100-pound steel drums Single drums, $8.50; 10 
se drum lots, $8.00, Check with order. Lewis Seed ‘Co. 
E. O. Excell, Lakeside Building, Chicago, Mall ecgy two wetlp before date of publication SS : 
Mil; Charles H. Gabria, 57 W ashington St., ” ‘This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, ow- 4 CORN HARVESTER 
Chicago, ll.; Hope Publishing Co., 150 Michi- ering North Coreiina. South Carolina, and Virginia, but it will pay many advertisers to use other an 5 .s <7 Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
Ave., Chicago, Il.; r ; sch ¥ editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for advertis in ~—d with Bundle tying attachment Free catalog 
_ = Michi A | pe F. Rosche & this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department, Keach initial, number or amount counts as a word. We showing pictures of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kans 
Co.,. 52 Michigan Ave., icago, Ill. ; Biglow have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cont. FARM MACHINERY 
& Main Co., 156 Fifth ‘Ave., New York City; Editioo—  _—_ roula oa—] States Covered— Farmers Exchange— For Sale.—One Cotton Gin and P 
Tullar Merideth Co., 150 Fifth Ave., New York State plainly Carolinas- Virginia. 120,000 af © ns Ree 8 cents per word at a bargain. J West, Date i! N. — ore 
City; Hall-Mack, Publishers, 1020 Arch St., what editions you Georgia Alabama. os. ane Mis. tA enn. La. . Ky 3 comes per wese OF INTEREST - 
. . . e se eeeeeee r 
Philadelphia, Pa; Dr. H. L. Gilmour, 500 wish to use. | Texas............. 120,000 Texas and 8. Okla. bcenta per werd Bis = TO WOMEN 
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Mass.; Hall & McCreary Co., 430 S Wabash Sty —— pemntines — outat free. Wrise quick 
Ave Chicago, Ill.; (The Golden Book™ of CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO er ae al reduced prices. State accre St Loui “oo %, Inc,, Dept. 63, 1403 St, Charles 
” . a - m4 - ted, hate fr z 4 sing flock 5 breeds . ~~ 
Favorite Songs), Churchill-Grindell Co., Cabbage and Collard plants $1.50, 1,000 postpaid, Thousands of chicks ‘weekly. 100% “live $4) — PATENTS 
Plattsville, Wis. leading varieties. O. Murray Claremont, an eed. Our eleventh season. Satisfied customers 7 ~ 
2 : Collard plants (white or cabbage variety) 500, ne everywhere. Write for free illustrated catalog and low ,, Fatente. write to BS. F. Fishburne (a South Caxp- 
Parents will find the following books help- 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, prices. Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Box inean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
Ad: Songs for the Little Child by Fiat XN. c. 101, Clinton, Mo. Wa: Shington dD Honorable methods. F 
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son, Boston, Mass.; Songs the Whole World ~ Five million late variety Cabbage Plants ready, also will be sold at grea’ ly reduced prices during this Be Ry ed N. qhekegns, ar 
Sings, selected by A. E. Weir, published by se, and Collard ae) 50 postpaid, 50c; 500 sale. Write for anniversary sae list ~ — — eareme, 2 c. a 
D. Appleton & Co.. New York: Ballads the postpaid, 75c, Expressed 1.00 thousand Guarantee aaee TOBACCO 
. ‘ z , ; su to ship good plants quick. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. ( ORPINGTONS 
Whole World Sings, selected by A. E. Weir, 3 - er 7 a —— oo eee So a , ———. smoking, 10 pounds $1.00; 
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e Child’s Own Music Book, selected b $1.00 thousand. Prompt shipment. Good delivery ~ = - —— 
A. E. Weir, published by World Sendicate guaranteed. Farmers Supply Company, Franklin, Va PEA FOWL guns nent one ee 10 es'ts 4 pi 
Co., New York. Millions Cabbage, Tomato, Collerd plants, standard _Peafowls wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, | Va. ing, 20¢ pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
varieties, $1. 00 ver thousand collect, $1.50 prepaid POULTRY SUPPLIES Special Sale—Homespun tobacco, Smoking or Chew- 
Cauliflower, Snowball, Veitches Autumn, $2.00 collect, New Fish Me 3 35 , 0 ; ing Satisfaction Guaranteed or money refunded 
$2.50 delivered. Satisfactien guaranteed. J. T. Coun x. ish Meal: $3.25, 100; $60.00 ton. Robert munds $1.0 e, $2.25 ine ree. Uni 
r Smith, Nassawadox, ¥ yur pounds 00; twelv $2.25. Pipe ree. United 
cill & Sons. Franklin, Va. Sccias'> Gack Bi =e 5 = ——— Farmers of Kentucky, Paducah, Ky 
Grandma Cabbage and Collard plants now ready for setting gar ge Fay, val for pours. Camper. ‘or- 0 od le i ee! 
Says for fall and winter heading. Leading varieties Price mula, price, write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, ‘ gireet from , 7F-" et x & . Baw 
by parcel post postpaid: 500 for $1.25; 1,000 for $2.25; $2.75: $1.50. Smoking: 10, $2.00; 5, $1.10. Qual- 
eee, aS aoe “" “ 50. Piedmont Plant Co., LIVESTOCK | id guaranteed 0. D. Collier (Agent ), Martin, Tenn 
~ : 583, Greenville, 8. | te rs te eference, Bradstreet 
eS breeding reflects aromato, sabbage, Collard, Lettuce plants, leading . TREE KILLER I 
, o varieties; Kale Brussels Sprouts Parcel postpaid Taylor's Creek Fish Meal for swine. Sample, for - 
equally on parents and jo0"s0c: 200" The 500, $1.00; 1.000, $1.50. Not mula, ve et Sf i a | _ Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 107 trees, $2.00. Bo-Ko 
children. prepaid: 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.00. Moss Co., Jonestown, Miss, 
packed : fine plants ; satisfaction guaranteted. D. F BERKSHIRES 
Jamison, Summerville, & i 
ra ; Big type. Jam W. Graves, American National 
The boy who’s never had : High grade Cabbage and Saas plants: 500, $1.10; Bank, Richmond, “va AGENTS WANTED 
’ > ° ‘ ,000, $2 id; Collect, Cabbage: 5.000, $5.00; Servi r ; 5 _ 
adog doesn s » own ~ a - +a +3 , nervice boars, spring pigs both sex Shenandoah . " 
do; é t know real companionship, Tomato: 5 a" Pepper: 50c, 100; 500. $1.50; Farms, New Market, Virginia Salesmen Wanted.—Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hick- 
Spe ge shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. ‘Wholesale CHESTER WHITES a l 
C - - arme salesme ante ireensboro Nurseri 
9 P = 0., Thomasville, Ga., and Martin's Point, = Cc Chester Whites won over half the prizes on dressed PE aon oN “5 were eichecoiaas alte 2 
50 acres now ready for late setting. Cabbage, Cop- carcass, including grand champion, at 1924 Interna —__—_ 4 
Cc an e enhagen Market, Early Jersey. Charleston Wakefield, tional Show There is a reason Pigs Boggy Hol- Fruit Trees for Sale.—Agents wanted. Concord 
Snsteares. Ee Pa. ag he 10. ee: low Ranch, Purvis, Miss Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
o0U, 91.09; 9 25; 1,000, $2.25, prepaid. ollec : Get ov: free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
10,000, $15.00. Tomato and Collard plants same DUROC-JERSEYS ; dlr et articles, Pertum 
price. We are the oldest and largest growers in the ~ . ; and apecialtios Wonderfully prufitable LaDerme 
SALE OR RENT state, Shipping capacity over half million per day. Durocs.—Registered service boars. DeVane Murphy >... Bae. SS. St.Louis 
Our plants must please you or money promptly re- Atkinson ~ Bankrupt and Rummage Salee—Make $50.00 daily 
NORTH CAROLINA funded. J. P. Council] Company, Franklin, Va. ap arett—Bettice Beer $40; pigs $8 and $10. Olella eae at ay Bag, Distributors, 
—— — — akan’: am “ — Melvin Yhite Oak, N. C € 8 cago. 
If it’s a good home you want, see or write H. M. — NURSERY STOCK Registered Duroc hogs, Helstein cattle, Percheron We start you without a dollar Soaps. gah <n: 
Radford, Cane River, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. I i perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. 
horses Knapp Farm, Nashville, Ten mn 
“Farms for Sale.—Large, modern, fully equipped and <oncord Nursery, Depte 25, Concord, Ga ——_- -— nation Co. Dept. 2520. St. Louis. 
aieied daite aad etede Siem tn Piedmont pth co Get our free Pecan catalogue before buying trees. as GUINEA | HOGS aut 3 Agents.—Make a dollar an hour | Mendets, a 
North Carolina. Now in full operation. Owner retir- Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. Rig Bone Guinea, pigs ©. Thompson strain, $10 Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
ing. Attractive terms. Splendid opportunity for right Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write Raymond Davis = Sample package free, Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
party. Owner, Box 122, Durham, N. C stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- Fort Deposit, Ala __ Amsterdam _¥ 
-  _agauuammmaaaata ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga = Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
VIRGINIA - : ~ : POLAND-CHINAS Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
Peach and Apple Trees.—Greatly reduced prices di- . : 7 » fruitful be. : 
For Sale Cheap.—My Farm, T Tools. Not abl rect to planters. Pears, grapes, plums,- cherries, June Poland China pigs. Satisfaction guaranteed. Beav a guage Mh beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
I m, Team, Tools. Not able ers, Are N.C salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
to farm. Write Joel Dimmette, Lunenburg, Va budded peaches, berries, nuts, pecans; ornamental — a aE ea EP : — 
—- ——— — men Be “trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog printed in nat- ri a P “hi ; Oe Agents.—-Our new household cleaning device washes 
* Registered Spotted Poland China hogs for sale at all ; - . 
300 acre bright tobacco farm, about 3 ural colors. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve times Reasonable price trookside Far Middle and dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
m Crewe; good wulidings ; satisfactory terms. land, Tenn. own, Va, : a ee — Costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
OX 316, Crewe, = . Harper Brush Works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa 
a Gale <iit- sane fanaa: aaa jah, Guuitidc. qed Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., are now in Make $15.00 daily selling ‘Fixit’ Rubber Repair 
barn, fruit; $60 per acre. Easy terms. Ella N. Phil- EED position to make prompt shipment of pigs and shoats (jiquid rubber). Doubles mileage of tires and tubes. 
lips, 216 14th Street, University, Va. S S for feeders. Send ERDEEN 4 All st6ck guaranteed, Sensational seller and money maker of 1926. Sample 
— =: Ae ~. = i free Marquette Rubber Co FF2327 Wolfram St., 
Real Estate Bargains.—If you wish to buy, sell, or BEANS = ne a Chicag 
exchange, I have the bargains. Orchards, farms, city — - —___—— - - - Young bulls for sale. Write Gaylord H. French = 
Property, What have you to offer? Ellis L. Wright, Early Speckled Velvet Beans, $3.75 bushel. W. P Draper, N. C Agents.—New plan, makes it easy to earn $50.00 
Realtor, Box 497, Roanoke, Va Roudabush, Wilmington, N. C JERSEYS - $100 “ weekly, selling wr 4 —_ wad pe 
~ smeoeil ° —_ — — ——__ - ~ No capital or experience needec epresent a rea 
att, Sale. =A highly improved farm of 320 acres, CABBAGE For Sale—Registered Jersey Calves and Heifers. ™anufacturer. Write now for free samples. Madison 
16 iy wales Do” se Se Plant Growers.—Get our prices on new crop Cab- John R. Jones, North Wilkesboro, N.C Shirts. 560 Broadway, New York. 
markets in the United States. Lands yield 60 to 75  Dase seeds before buying. In position to save you Registered Jerseys.—Fauvic Prince, bull, age three $100 weekly representing large direct to wearer com- 
Bisbels of corm and 30 to 35 bushele of whest per ‘2008s 28 we buy in lezee quantities. Council! Seed faultless. Fall and winter freshening cows. Herd pany. Complete Shirt, Necktie and Work Clothes line 
acte. 35 acres in blue grass 200 acres in esitiva- Company, Wholesale Seedsmen, Franklin Va fully accredited Roy S.ocks, Decatur, Texas. Unbeatable combination means selling everyone. Ad- 
tion. } Pe — - - “ — - . —_— vanced commission and bonus. Sales compelling out- 
dees, wells. 5 house atk guanine water CLOVER SHEEP fit free. Howard Shirts, 1213 VanBuren, Dept. M14, 
and all necessary outbuildings. Two hay barracks, New crop Crimson Clover seed in the chaff, 8 cents For Sale.—Black Face Native Sheep Earl WwW. Chicago 
saan. machinery sheds, up-to-date hog houses, 150 wound. Fairview Farm, Boonville, N Hammond, Rockport, Indiana om 
silo. Main residence seven rooms, bath, hot and We guarantee perfect stands. Burr Clover Farms atetamedl ite: Aimee Ghamiin we 
cold water. © J 7 4 Hed re “ ‘ - . Registered Hampshires.—V igorous, “sturdy rams and 
Ee nen Sen Baek Bowe = ores Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, ram lambs. James McClure, Fairview, , PUREBRED POULTRY 
ee a on = 4 w a = — BY — PEAS - For Sale—Shropshire Sheep, yearlimg rams and 
« e for price. ~ renn, Rea - yearling ewes, sired by imported Buttar ram VHF 60 
tate, tate, Herndon. Va. Ausjgian “Winter Peas. ; Hairy Vetch V. R. Bush. A few three to five ~*. ewes from our reserve flock. Now Half Price Za" ower . MALS 
Albany, Ga. : - Shenandoah Farms, New Market, Virginia. it~w -aid 
OTHER STATES nae ae - ow FICe Pulcts. ‘Riso Hatching Mews. 
— = - = oo RYE HORSES—MULES—JACKS Trapnested. pedigreed foundation sto eas bred 8 
“. acre plantation; improved ; ttom and upland. - “= . . ears inners at 16 ts. Catal special 
McPhail Land Co., Furman, Ala. Winter Rye, $1.50; Genuine Abruzzi, $2.00. Fred For Sale.—3 Mules, weighing respectively 700, 1.000 mice bulletin free. TshipcoD, quarantes, satisfention. 
— — . - Scroggs, Brasstewn, xn. ¢ and 1,100 pounds; 2 horses; good order. Address Mrs, 
B. FER 930 apids, Mick. 
Wonder.ul opportunities. Seuthern Georgia farm J. T. Hardy, Victoria, -Va ‘ nts. Union, Grand f ~ 
lands rite for complete information, Chamber Carolina Seed Rye, $1. 0 per bushel; Abruzzi Rye, §°©° ————————_____ 
Commerce, Quitman, Ga : $1.80 per bushel. F. D. Dickey Feed Co., Murphy. TWO OR MORE ‘BREEDS 9 
= Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins Dry D 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED ——_ _— oo oy s—aag 3 nee a milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg. Va. 
oO gu e " tte —————— - 
Hayesville, N. C GUINEA PIGS 
Let Mr. Ozment,~ Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help TURNIPS Guinea pigs, $2.00 per pair. Doyle Hamilton, Pen- ° 
eect, permanent government position. | Write him Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnips. Finest roms, N.C. Es = The Richmond, Va. 
7 grown: 1 pound, 75¢; 5 pounds, $2.50, postpaid. Cata- DOGS TIMES DISPATCH 
lage, free. Buchanan's, Meaphie, See. Wanted. —50 trained Hounds and Bird Dogs. Write = 
PLANTS M. L. Crawford, Tiger, Ga 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED ma — atin nn — Daily and Sunday—6 Months 
m eens : ne register ollie pups fe ales 
North Carolina grown Abruzzi Rye, , Fulghum Oats. oa. Sen “74° = ppure for tale. Me es $10. 00; 
_.  CABBAGE—COLLARD—TOMATO Beardless Barley, Cash Feed Store, Kernersville, N.C Reistered Pol a — ge rot THE WOMAN’S HOME 
—_—_——— ——____— e ‘oin or e, rotina 











Palen Oa's, 85 cents ; Appler “65 cents; Abruzzi 















































and Whitted’s Dusty Bimpkins hot blood line, white, 
Liver and ticked, five dogs, four bitches, thirty days 
old, $20.00 each. Guaranteed to please or money back. 
R. L. Gaddy, Woodruff, 8. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS 














Bags.—Pay market prices for good and mendable 
second hand bags. any aye A Write before ship- 
ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton fils, Atlanta, Ga 

cit Sawa ane 





Goldem Italian Queens: 1. $1.00; 6, $4.50. Sam 
Foley, Greenville, Ala. 


Choice Delicious Comb Honey.—One ten-pound pail 














$2.00; six $10.00. J. O. Hallman. Helena, Ga. 

New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet 
Clover seed. Prices free. John A. Sheeban, Fal- 
mouth Ky. 

BUILDING MATERIAL 

Roofing. —Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, meta) shin- 
gies, roll roofing. asphalt shingles oe adver 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Fiex-A-Tile. Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples Budd -Piper 
Roofing Co., Durham N. C 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





All kinds Cabbage. Cotené. Tomato plants. For- 
ae Nu sery, Winston, N. C. 2.00. Bright, sound from pedigreed stock 
set Jersey Cabbage = Collard plants: 1.006, We L. Clark, _Jometon, 8. Co 

—— postpaid Garvey Dellinger, Newton, N. C. New crop Mammoth Yellow and Biloxi seed Soy- 

all heading Cabbag lant: beans; Whippoarwill, and Unknown peas. Write for 
L000. jostiand, G. Ww. Searray, a —? hia prices. J. H. Parker & Co., New Bern, N. C. 
hoes clase Cabbage Plants price reasonable, try 
d convinced, see ad. . ©. Parks, Pisgah, 
P | POULTRY AND EGGS | 

Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1.000; Tomatoes $1.00; Pep- 
per #200 Good plants. Quitman Plant Co., Quit- BABY CHICKS 
Man, Ga. 
>. : - aaa Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds. $7.40, 
Pp ants —Cabbave: $1.00, 1,000; Tomatoes $1.00; 100 up. ee book nn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
a As Prompt shipment. W. W. Williams. top, Missouri 
aS Chicks.—Barred Rocks Reds, Enzlish Lechorns: 100, 
—"s varieties Cabbage and Collard plants: 300, $9.00; heavy mixed, $8.50; prepaid, live delivery. 
Te: S00 $1 0¢; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. Leroy Hall, Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo 

ro, NK. « Chicks 8c up C. 0. D., delivery guaranteed. Write 
aes. Cotiard, Tomate plants: 200, 50c; 500, for feeding system that raised 90-95% to maturity 

00: 1.000, $1.50, prepaid. TLillydale Farm, Mineral year after year. C. Lauver, Box 36, McAlister- 
Springs, N.C ville, Pa. 

Cabbage, Collards. T t P Purebred Chicks, 7c up. Leading breeds. Best lay- 
Postpaid: 500, $1 25. 1.000. $2 25 age MO ing strains. Prompt shipment. Live arrival guaran- 
Co. Thomasville, Ga. : soot. Iltustrated catalog free. Rex Poultry Co., Box 
—_——— 305, Clinton 

Summer plants. Ga. e. ert, chemically treat- - me -— =. - : 

: 300, 75 cents: 500, . $1.60: delivered. Accredited Chicks.—Low cut prices on 12 leading 
HH. Gor. Palom, N ee. Backed by fourteen a— copmeetion - 
~ t f - 

Cabbage and Col Fiat ad W _ , ae sa‘ a Cams ee. Booth Ha 
Se Sic 500, Tee, 1.000, $1.59. 

Parks, Pisgah, N. C. meee ie Be Pullets Stage oy e+ Per 





ae 9g: so 


assorted 
‘Dixie 


ale.—Dairy of 28 cows at Morehead City. 
cont. ama for live man. Going into real estate 


* “2. Also pair of first we 





COMPANION 


Monthly for 18 Months 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER 


Weekly for 24 Months 


All for $5.25 


This Wonderful Offer 
Good for New or Renewal 
Subscriptions 


Take Advantage of It Now! 


Send Order and Remittance to 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 















“Wouldn't 








think of 


making jam or jelly 
without it.... 


99 





say women who use 


' this simple method 

a to overcome the vari- 
ation in fruit which , 
| once caused jam and 


; jelly failures 

















os 








4 Sruit. 
{ INE-TENTHS of the diffi- 
i 


culty in making good jams 
qi and jellies has been due to the 
q fact that the jelly forming sub- 
stance in fruit is constantly 
changing—always decreasing in 
quantity as the fruit ripens, so 
that when the flavor is finest, 
the jellying power is lowest. 


' Very few fruits have enough 
i of this jellying substance to 
h jellify all the juice they contain. 
4 ‘That is why by the old-fash- 
4 ioned method the juice had to 
i be boiled down until the jelly- 
i ing element was concentrated 
a enough to jell the remaining 
4 juice. 

a But now you can use any 
y fruit you like—when it is ripest 
f and full-flavored — and, even 
i without previous experience, 
i you can make perfect jams and 
t jellies every time. For after 
i long study and investigation of 


























Sou just bring your fruit—or fruit juice 
—and sugar to a boil, add Certo, boil 
hard one or two minutes, and it’s ready 
to skim, pour and seal. 








DNine-tenths of jam or jelly failures are the fault of tne 


You can have success now every time. 

the nature of fruits, the way 
has been found to extract the 
jellying substance from fruit in 
which it is abundant so as to 
produce a highly refined, liquid 
concentrate which, used with 
any fruit juice, gives it the re- 
quired amount of natural jelly- 
ing quality. 

This concentrate of the nat- 
ural jellying element in fruit we 
have named Certo. With Certo 
you get perfect jam or jelly 
with only one or two minutes’ 
boiling. “‘My jams and jellies 
taste just like fresh fruit,” wo- 
men say when they use Certo. 
And because you do not have 

‘boil the juice down” you 
get half again niore jam or jelly 
from the same amount-:of fruit. 
A slightly larger amount of 
sugar is needed to jell this extra 
juice, but there is no more sugar 
per glass in jam or jelly made 
the Certo way. Douglas-Pectin 
Corp., Granite Bldg., Rochester, 
N. Y. /n Canada address Doug- 
las Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, 
Ont. 


to 


Send 10¢ for half-size bottle—enough to 
make 6 to 10 glasses of jam or jelly, de- 
pending on the recipe used. 





Douctias 


652 Granite 


-Pectin Corp 
Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid a trial half- 
size bottle of Certo with the recipe 
book I enclose 10 cents (coin or 
stamps) to cover postage. 

















DEPENDED ON THE MULE 


A teacher in a public school was instruct- 


she 
named 


when 
boy 


English 
small 


ing a youthful class in 
paused and turned to a 
Jimmy Brown. 

“James,” said she, “write on 
‘Richard can ride the mule if he wants to. 

This Jimmy proceeded to do to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

“Now, then,’’ continued the teacher when 
Jimmy had returned to his place, “can you 
find a better form for that sentence?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the prompt response 
of Jimmy. “Richard can ride the mule if 
the mule wants him to.”—Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


the board, 


>” 


A DARK SECRET 


“IT wonder whether 
young man or not? 


” 


daughter loves that 
She’s got us all guess- 


ing. 
“Seems to be even keeping him in the 
dark,” suggested Dad, who had noticed that 


the light in the parlor was turned very low.— 
Louisville Courier Journal. 


NO TIME TO HOLLER 


” announced 


“and 


“T want to have a tooth drawn, 
the small boy with the steel-gray eyes, 
I want gas.” 

“You’re too young to have gas, my little 
man,” said the dentist “Besides, I’m sure 
you aren’t afraid of being hurt. Sit still 
and be a man,” 

“Tt isn’t that at all,” said the boy, “but 
I’m afraid I shall not be able to help giving 
a bit of a squeal when it comes out.” 

“Well, that won’t matter at all,” said the 
dentist. “I’m sure I shall not mind.” 

“No, but I shall. Look out of that window.” 

The dentist looked and saw a lot of 
ning lads standing under the window. 

“They're all the kids I’ve fought and lick- 
ed,” said the customer, “and they’ve come 
to hear me _ holler.”—Pittsburg Chronicle- 
Telegraph 


grin- 


MIRANDY’S STRANGER 
Uncle Rastus, coming 
found a young colored 
Mirandy with his 
“Mirandy,” he 
niggah to take 
waist.” ; 
“Tell him yo’self,” Mirandy replied coldly; 
“he’s a perfec’ stranger to me.” 


RAISING A CHICKEN 
All things considered, 


home from work, 
man sitting beside 
arm around her waist. 

called angrily, ‘“‘tell dat 
his arm from around yo’ 


from beginning to end- 


ing, 

Hatching and catching and feeding and tend- 
ing, 

Chasing and killing and scalding and pickin’ 

There’s a great deal of work about raising 
a chicken. 

Watching the hen while she’s doing the 
hatching, 

Watching her, too, while she’s eating and 
scratching, 

Guarding ‘gainst hawks, and ’possums and 


rats, 
Driving off crows and dogs and cats, 
Ready all day to give something a lickin’ 
There’s a great deal of work about raising 
a chicken 
—Lola Sullivan, Club Member, 
Dyer County, Tenn. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Cc ight, 1926, by 
By J. P. ALLEY eT Syndicate, Ine. 

















MisTIS JES’ GOT BACK 

FUM UP -NAWTH, EN 

SHE SUTNY LOOKIN’ 

FINE ---DEM TRAVE LLIN’ 

TRIPS SHO IS A HEP 
pity 


To HERI... 
















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

A lady up de road name her cat atter 
me en now hit done turnt in en tuk to 
stealin’ chickens! 1! 


< 
"7 













































BEAUTY 


in healthy 
teeth and gums— 


Beautiful teeth glisten glori- 
ously. They compel the 
admiration of all who see 
them. And thereishealth too, 
in gleaming teeth and firm 
gums,for when they are scru- 
pulously keptclean, germsand 
poisons of decay can’t lurk 
and breed around them. 


Remove Causes of Decay 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth 
scrupulously clean. It foams 
into all the hard-to-get-at 
places between the teeth and 
around the edges of the gums, 
and so removes causes of tooth 
decay. 


Use Colgate’s regularly. It 
will keep your teeth clean 
and gloriously attractive. 
And you'll like its taste... 
even children love to use it 
regularly. 





removes causes of tooth decay _ 


aH 4 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheem#, 
roar, have thick wind OF 
choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. Ne 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
keptat work. Itis economical. 
Atdruggists, or$2.50 post 

Horse book 3-8 free. 
A thankful = says: “Completely _— 
flesh growth land about 7 inches diamete?, 
Gincerely you for good advice and 

e.”* 


ABSORBINE 

































































h, Eels, Mink, Muskrate with, our new fo 
Fish TEEL WIRE TR Write for Bargain Ca™ 
of oe pene Sapelies om and bes TREE TRAP Offer. $1 8s ° 
FREE to introduce our d 


St. Louis, 







WALTON SUPPLY co. Dep. 8, St. 
















